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OFFICE OF EDUCATION REPORT 


A brief review of eleme ntary and sec- 
ondary education, covered in the an- 
nual report of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1946, appeared in the April issue of 
Scuootr Lire. A review of the re- 
mainder of the report’ follows: 


Vocational Education 


In addition to administering the fed 
erally aided program of vocational 
education, during the fiscal year the 


Vocational Division engaged in the 
following major activities: (1) Clos- 


ing-out of wartime interests and activ- 
ities; (2) salvaging useful assets from 
joint State-U. S. Office of Education 
war-training programs; (3) assisting 
the States to accomplish objectives set 
forth in “Vocational Education in the 
Years Ahead.” 

According to the report, after pas- 
sage of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944 (Public Law 346), the 
Veterans’ Administration considered 
that the existing State facilities of the 
Office of Education’s Agricultural Edu- 
cation Service should be fully utilized 
along with those of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to care for veterans who 
expected to farm. Accordingly, uni- 





1Copy of the full report may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C 
copy, 25 cents. Title of the bulletin is 
Report of the Federal Security 
U. 8. Office of Education, 1946 
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form policies for veterans were worked 
out in a series of conferences. 

To aid the States in making adjust- 
ment from wartime to peacetime busi- 


ness education programs, the States 
were given assistance in rebuilding 


supervisory staffs, expanding teacher 
training, laying out long-term occupa- 
tional training programs, developing 
bases for cooperation with trade, pro- 
fessional, and educational associations, 
and in planning cooperative research 
programs. 

Research activities of the Business 
Education Service, according to the re- 
port, included a series of job analyses 
made in cooperation with the personnel 
group of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association and the education commit- 
tee of the National Restaurant Associa- 
tion—to lay the foundation for coopera- 
tive part-time retailing classes. 

A staff member in Home Economics 
Education served as school lunch con- 
sultant for the Southern States Work 
Conference; participated in the school 
lunch supervisors’ and managers’ work- 
shop at Teachers College, Columbia 
University; and helped prepare, for the 
Surplus Property Board, lists of equip- 





ment for school lunches. 

The report indicates that, throughout 
the war, the State boards for vocational 
education were advised by the Trade 
and Industrial Education Service not 
merely to continue their regular pro- 


grams, provided for under the Smith. 
Hughes and George Deen Acts, but also 
to maintain high standards. 





Among contributions made by the 
war programs to the regular trade anq 
industrial education program are de.| 
velopment of more effective teaching 
methods and establishment of trade edy. 
cation on a much firmer footing, 

Assistance to State boards, appear.| 
ance on State and national fire-training 
programs, preparation of instructiong} 
materials and work with such organiza. 
tions as the American Municipal Aggp. 
ciation and the Federal Bureau of Ip. 
vestigation to improve employee eff. 
ciency were among activities of the! 
Public Service Training Consultant, 

Through field visits, correspondence, 
and conferences, the Occupational Ip. 
formation and Guidance Service con- 
tributes to the States in their school 
guidance responsibility. At a national | 
conference of State supervisors held ip 
Denver, Colo., 50 State supervisors, 
counselors, trainers, and school officials 
from 33 States considered problems of 





programming and administration. 


Higher Education 

The report describes the unparalleled | 
pressure for college service and the se 
rious shortages of qualified college 
teachers, college housing, and plant fa- 
cilities. 

To help meet the increasing need for 
qualified teachers, the Office prepared) 
and disseminated materials related to 
certification, 


' 


placement, recruitment, 


(Turn to page 9) 
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CHANGING TRENDS 
IN THE TEACHER SHORTAGE 


by Benjamin W. Frazier, Specialist for Teacher Education 


HE TEACHER SHORTAGE, 
after increasing steadily through- 
out the war, has continued almost un- 
diminished into the second year of the 


postwal period. Most observers expect 


it to continue in various subjects, grade 
levels, and geographical areas. In the 
elementary schools, where approxi- 


mately two-thirds of all public school 
teachers are employed, a critical short- 


age will probably continue for at least- 


“years, according to a report by Goetch 
of the National Institutional Teacher 
Placement Association. It is expected 
that the shortage will be felt also in 
most vocational and special high school 
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subjects during the school year 1947 
18.1 Unless greater financial support 
is given to rural schools, the shortage 
of competent teachers in them may be 


expected to continue almost indefinitely. 


Extent of Shortage Indicated 
Probably the best usable measure of 
the extent of the shortage is the number 
of teachers who cannot meet the legal 
requirements for regular teachers’ cer- 


tificates: that is, the number who hold 


emergency permits or “certificates.” 
The National Education Association 


has estimated, on a basis of State re- 
ports made near the beginning of the 


present school year, that 113,053 teach- 
ers held emergency certificates in 1945- 
46, and 109,582 in 1946-47." These fig 
ures correspond to a total of 108,982 re- 
ported as of December 15, 1945, by State 
school authorities to the U. S. Office of 
Education. 

With respect to the extent of issu- 


1 National Institutional Teacher Placement As- 
sociation Thirteenth Annual Teacher Placement 
Survey By E. W. Goetch, Cedar Falls, lowa, 
Iowa State Teachers College, 1947 {7] p. Mime 


ographed 
2 Hubbard 
Education 


Frank W 
1946-47 
Association, 


The Continuing Crisis in 
Washington, D. C., National 
Education [1946] 9 ?p Mimeo 
graphed 

Frazier, Benjamin W. Teacher Shortages in 
1946. School Life, 28: 5-7, June 1946. 








ance of emergency permits during the 
present school year to date, some un 
certainty Scattered 
from a few States show slow decreases 


exists. reports 
in the rate of issuance since last October 
over the rate of issuance the previous 
year. However, the number of holders 
of temporary permits has cumulated 
rapidly during the school terms of re- 
cent years. This fact may explain in 
part the estimate of 125,000 holders of 
substandard, emergency permits made 
in a recent national survey reported by 
Benjamin Fine.‘ 


Extent of Losses in 


Educational Services 

It is impossible to state even approxi- 
mately the extent of loss in educational 
services suffered by pupils because of 
the employment of emergency teachers. 
Many of these holders of temporary 
permits are rendering services that ap 
pear to be satisfactory to their com- 
munities. In certain States, the edu 
cational qualifications of typical holders 
of temporary permits are considerably 
higher than the qualifications of the 
holders of low-grade regular certificates 
in certain other States. Nevertheless, 
emergency teachers on the average have 
significantly less preparation in every 
field of education—general, profession 
al, and specialized—than the regular 
teachers with whom they may fairly be 
compared. Many school systems report 
differences ranging from 1 to 4 years of 
college preparation in favor of the reg 


ular teachers. Moreover. some of the 


emergency teachers are too young, 
others are too old, and still others have 
various defects that would bar them 
from employment in normal times 


Whatever the merits and demerits of 
these teachers, it is certain that school 
employing officers had little choice in 
their selection, and that their furthe: 
preparation or replacement and their 
supervision will constitute major prob- 
lems for years to come. 

Losses in educational services are not 
confined to the 
teachers. Although the minimum pre 
rar requirements for the issuance of 
certificates not 


work of emergency 


regular have been 


changed in most States, such cert ificates 





Teacher 
System 


Shortage Imperils 


New York 


‘Fine, Benjamin. 
Our Public School 
Feb. 10, 1947. 


Times, 


4 


are issued various amounts of 


preparation, ranging in the case of ele- 
from 


upon 


’ 


mentary school teachers high 
school graduation or less preparation 
in 11 States to 4 years of college work 
in 15 States.° Moreover, in a given 
State, various amounts of preparation 
may be required for different certifi- 
cates. As might be expected under pres- 
ent shortage conditions, the number of 
teachers holding the lowest grade regu- 
lar certificates tends to increase, while 
the number of teachers holding the 
highest grade certificates tends to de- 
crease. Moreover, employers of teach- 
ers no longer have the choice they once 
had in selecting from the ranks of the 
regularly certificated teachers. Many 
legally certified but professionally un- 
derqualified teachers are being appoint- 
ed to positions for which they were 


given scant consideration before the 
war. These include not only teachers 
whose general qualifications do not 


meet professional standards, but also 
teachers assigned to instruction in sub- 
jects or grades other than those for 
which they were prepared in college. 
Although the greatest losses in edu- 
teacher 


services because of 


incurred through the 


cational 
shortages are 
lowered qualifications of emergency and 
of regularly certificated teachers with 
minimum preparation, many pupils are 
being deprived of any instructional 
services whatever in some or all fields. 
The Research Division of the National 
Education Association estimates that 
there were 14,312 teaching vacancies in 


October of the present school year. 
About midyear, Fine estimated the 
number of unfilled positions and va- 
ecancies to be 67.987. It was not as- 


sumed in either report, however, that 
all of the vacancies 
remain unfilled throughout the year. 
Furthermore, the vacancies 
were in individual subjects, hence the 
pupils thus affected were usually not 
As vacan- 


indicated would 


some of 


deprived of all schooling. 
cies have been filled with emergency 
teachers, other vacancies have devel- 
oped. Positions may be found that have 
been vacated several times during the 
year. Excessive teacher turn-over re- 
mains a serious problem. 

The annual rate of teacher turn-over, 


estimated at roughly 10 percent in nor- 


5 Frazier, Benjamin W Teaching as a Career. 


In preparation, April 1947 





mal times, reached a high point of per- 
haps 20 percent during the war. At 
the present time, the rate is believed to 
be considerably less than at the wartime 
peak, but it remains a matter for geri. 
ous concern in the elementary, rural, 
and small-town schools from which the 
larger and wealthier city school sys. 
tems are constantly attracting teachers 

Some authorities point out that 9 
considerable number of vacancies exist 


in one-teacher and other small rural 


schools which might profitably be 
abandoned. It is true that in a number 


of States teacher shortages have beep 
alleviated somewhat by the consolida- 
tion of very small schools and classes 
with results that on the whole are de. 
sirable. On the other hand, heavy 
losses of educational services in tens of 
thousands of overcrowded city school 
classrooms are resulting from a dif. 
ferent and wholly undesirable type of 
“consolidation”—classes and class see- 
tions thrown together because teachers 
cannot be found for some of them. 


Changes in Conditions Which 
Cause the Shortage 


The conditions which are causing the 
prolongation of the teacher shortage 
are well-known. Somewhat less known 
are their changing effects. In respect to 
the chief cause, substantial but not spee- 
tacular gains have been made. The best 
estimates of the increase in 
teachers salaries between 1939-40 and 
1946-47 are about 40 percent. The cost 
of living has increased more than 50 


overage 








percent since the late prewar years. | 


taxes also to be con 
Moreover, increases in wages 
and salaries in other occupations have 
teaching, 


Increased are 


sidered. 
usually exceeded those in 
which were relatively low even before 
the war began. 
dustry, for almost 
doubled, and now actually exceed the 


example, have 
average salaries in teaching. 


During the present year, there 


some evidence that salaries in teaching 


Average wages in il- | 


are slowly overtaking those. in at least | 


a few comparable occupations. Many 
of the State legislatures which are meet 
ing throughout the country this year are 
extending additional State aid to local 
school systems. The city or other local 
school district which has not recently 
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raised salaries. or provided for their 


early increase, 1s the exception rather 
than the rule. Goetch reports that all 
of the 44 States represented in 


study increased the salaries of teachers 


his 


in 1946-47 over the salaries paid in 
1945-46. The 


varied markedly among States, rang- 


increases, however, 
ing from 10 percent to 50 percent, with 
an average increase of 20 percent. 
Regionally, the greatest increases were 
in the New England and West Central 
The prediction is made in the 
report that “Salaries for teachers 
throughout the Nation for the 1947-48 


school year will show an average in- 


areas. 


crease of 10 to 25 percent over present 
salaries.” 

Whatever the gains in teachers sala- 
ries when expressed in dollars and per- 
centages of increase, they are still mod- 
est indeed when considered in relation 
to the increased cost of living, to the 
incomes of workers in occupations which 
compete for teachers in the employment 
market, and to the need for purchasing 
improved educational services to meet 
growing postwar demands. 

The second major cause of the teacher 
shortage is the small number of newly 
1943, 
ments in teachers colleges were only half 


wepared teachers. In enroll- 
prey 


as large as they were in 1941. Com- 
parable losses were reported in teacher- 
preparation curricula in the colleges 
and typical 
States roughly 3 or 4 years of college 


universities. Since in 
work are required to prepare a regularly 
certificated teacher, it is evident that the 
schools are now feeling almost to the 
full the effects of wartime losses in en- 
roliments. It is significant for the near 
future that the enrollments in teachers 
colleges in 1945 were still only about 
two-thirds of the enrollments in 1941. 
Some interesting changes in college 
enrollments have been reported during 
the present year. Enrollment trends in 
teachers colleges, normal schools. and 
a few colleges and universities that are 
members of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges are fairly indicative 
of trends in the teachers colleges and 
normal schools listed in the Educational 
Directory (Part IIT, Colleges and Uni- 
Versities) of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. In 155 of the member institutions 
of the Association, October enrollments 
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during past years were as follows :* 


Year Enrolment 
1941 105, 247 
1943 52, 022 
1945 65, 981 
1946 140, 597 


At first glance, the increase between 
1941 and 1946, which amounts to 33.6 
percent, appears impressive. However, 
the increase in the enrollments in all 
higher institutions during the same pe- 
riod was an estimated 64.6 percent,’ 
nearly twice the percentage increase in 
the teachers colleges. Moreover, the 
greater part of the increase in the teach- 
ers colleges was due to the unprece- 
dented influx of veterans into the fresh- 
man and sophomore courses in general, 
preprofessional and other non-teacher- 
preparatory fields. Office of Education 
estimates indicate that veterans consti- 
tuted 41 percent of the total enrollment 
of the teachers colleges in the fall of 
1946." 

All available reports concerning the 
veterans now in institutions of higher 
education indicate that a relatively low 
percentage of the total number enrolled 
are preparing to teach. Reports vary 
concerning the percentages in the teach- 
ers colleges. In 65 State teachers col- 
leges included in the National Institu- 
tional Teacher Placement Survey, only 
33,530 of the total of 77,179 veterans 
and nonveterans, or 43 percent of the 
total number enrolled in the institutions, 
were enrolled in teacher-preparation 
curricula. The percentage of veterans 
who were enrolled in such curricula is 
not stated, but undoubtedly it must be 
far lower than the percentage of all of 
the students in the institutions. On the 
other hand, many teachers college ad- 
ministrators assert the belief that a con- 
siderable recruits to the 
teaching profession may later be drawn 
from the veterans groups now in the 
teachers colleges, especially if salaries 
in teaching and school administration 
continue to increase. In this connection, 
it is of incidental interest to recall that 
before the war, from 85 to 95 percent 


number of 


*American Association of Teachers Colleges, 
Teachers College Enrollments. (A. A. T. C. Mem 
bers). Oneonta, N. Y., State Teachers College, 
Charles W. Hunt, Secretary of the Association 
[February 1947.) i p. Mimeographed. 

™U. S. Office of Education. Higher Education 
Enrollment: Fall 1946. Washington 25, D. C., 
The Office, 1946. 13 p. Mimeographed. (Statis 
tical Circular. Nov. 20, 1946). 


of the graduates reported biennially by 
the teachers colleges were prepared to 
teach. In any case, as conditions be 
come more nearly normal, the number of 
graduates from teacher-education cur- 
ricula will probably increase consider- 
ably, despite the change of function of 
many teachers colleges to that of State 
colleges. In 1930, teaching was the chief 
vocational outlet even of liberal arts 
college graduates. At best, however, 
the supply of newly prepared teachers 
will not equal the demand for some time 
to come in most subjects and fields. 
There is another current condition 
that seriously complicates the problems 
Unless remedied, 
this condition will continue to add to 


of teacher shortage. 


present difficulties in securing a good 
working balance of teacher supply and 
demand. This condition is thé poor 
distribution of prospective teachers 
among different teacher-preparatory 
curricula. An example of current find/ 
ings on this seore is that of Goeteh, 
who reports that of the 77,179 students 
enrolled last year in the 65 teachers col- 
leges studied by him, 14,308 were pre- 
paring to become elementary school 
teachers, whereas 19,222 were interested 
in secondary school teaching. In 135 
colleges and universities included in the 
same study, only 5,316 students were 
reported as interested in becoming ele- 
mentary school teachers, in contrast to 
14,668 who were taking courses for sec- 
ondary school teachers. Despite the 
fact that the teacher shortage is ex- 
pected to remain greater in the ele- 
mentary than in the secondary schools, 
the teachers colleges, colleges, and uni- 
versities together appear to be graduat- 
ing nearly twice as many secondary. 
school teachers as elementary school 
Yet an estimated three- 
fourths of the emergency permits issued 
year were issued to ele- 
mentary school teachers. ’ 

Even on the secondary school level, 
there is evidence that the distribution 
of prospective teachers among the sev- 
eral preparatory curricula could be 
greatly improved. For years, the sup- 
ply of high school teachers has been 
relatively more ample in such subjects 
as English, modern foreign languages, 
and the social studies, than in most of 
the subjects in vocational and special 
fields. ‘Today, the most nearly ade- 


teachers. 


last school 


5 





quate’ supply of high school teachers is 
to be found in the traditional academic 
subjects just listed, the 
marked shortages of teachers are to be 
found in such vocational or special sub- 
jects as agriculture, art, home econom 
ics, industrial arts, music, and physical 
education for girls. 

Relatively little progress has been 
made in regulating the many different 


and most 


curricula offered by the 1,000 or so in- 


stitutions that graduate prospective 
teachers. The institutions themselves 


operate more or less independently of 
each other, as indicated by the fact that 
they are governed by more than 600 
separate boards of control. Somewhat 
more than half of all public school 
teachers are prepared in approximately 
400 publicly controlled institutions ap- 
proved for teacher certification. Pre 
sumably the offerings of these institu- 
tions could be controlled by legislation, 
but progress in this direction is very 
slow. 

Student guidance within institutions 
is largely ineffectual as a method of 
controlling the supply of graduates in 
the several curricula. Often no attempt 
is made to influence students in their 
choice of majors, minors, or fields of 
specialization. Often the facts concern- 
ing the relation of the supply of teach 
ers to the demand in specific fields is not 
definitely known outside the placement 
office. Much need therefore exists for 
voluntary, cooperative regu- 
lating teacher supply 
tions and among schools and depart 
ments of institutions. 

It is not without significance that 
there are a few States and a larger 
number of institutions which have con- 
tinuing and fairly satisfactory infor- 
mation concerning teacher supply and 
demand in various subjects and fields, 
and in which programs of selective ad 
mission, guidance, and placement are 
reasonably effective, at least in normal 
times. Everything considered, how- 
ever, probably the most effective effort 
made at present to equalize the supply 
of teachers among different fields, such 
as between elementary and secondary 
school teaching, is to increase the at- 
tractiveness of service in the field where 
shortage conditions are greatest by im- 
proving salaries and working condi- 
tions in that field. 


action in 


among institu 


Implications of Current Efforts 
to Remedy Shortages 

Because of the importance of teach- 
ing as a public service, there is general 
that 
salaries and service conditions in teach- 


agreement the improvement of 
ing should be planned primarily to as- 
sure the provision of such educational 
services as the public interest may de- 
mand. ‘To provide underpaid and de- 
serving public servants with a fair liv- 
ing wage is a worthy but distinctly 
secondary purpose. To have any as- 
surance that the primary purpose of 
investing public funds in instruction is 
being realized, the qualifications of 
teachers must reach definite and well- 
One of the 
weaknesses in “holding the 


established standards. 
greatest 
line” with respect to certification and 
employment requirements is the flexi- 
bility and indefiniteness of such stand- 
ards. The line to be held is not fixed.® 

There is more or less agreement by 
educators on certain minimum teacher- 
qualification standards, such as 4 years 
of well-balanced college preparation in 
general or liberal, specialized, and 
strictly professional fields; good mental 
and physical health; and personal traits 
that assure reasonably happy and ef- 
fective relationships with learners and 
with the general public. The standards 
that exist, however, have been so poorly 
defined and so poorly established in the 
public consciousness and in adminis- 
trative practice that they were aban- 
doned in many places almost as soon as 
the shortage was felt. In contrast, the 
well-established standards of better rec- 
ognized professions were affected little 
by wartime shortages of personnel. 
There was no thought of issuing emer- 
gency permits to underprepared persons 
to practice medicine or engineering, 
even though the shortages in these pro- 
fessions were greater than in teaching. 

After reaching a somewhat better 
working agreement with respect to the 
standards most likely to assure the selec- 
tion of competent teachers, educators 
might well devote much more effort to- 
ward securing public acceptance of the 
standards and ideals of service upon 


® North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
Schools. Subcommittee on Teacher Per- 
sonnel. Supply of and Demand for Teachers. By 
Ray C. Maul. Emporia, Kans., State Teachers Col- 
lege, the Author, March 1947. 8 p. Processed. 


ondary 


which they agree. Although it is aq. 
mittedly difficult to describe the char. 
acteristics of competent teachers with 
exactness and harder still to assure the 
selection of the most promising candi. 
dates for teacher preparation, it has not 
been found an impossible task to estab. 
lish usable standards in other profes. 
sions and in trades and to secure the 
acceptance and enforcement of such 
standards. It is not an impossible task 
in teaching. One of the most regrettable 
results of the employment of emergeney 
teachers is the education of the public 
thereby in the belief that “just anyone” 
can teach. The public can scarcely be 
blamed for accepting emergency, non- 
certificated teachers if the teaching pro- 
fession continues to accept them with 
little question. 

A growing number of educators are 
beginning to feel that their efforts 
should be directed more toward securing 
superior candidates for teacher eduea- 
tion and toward raising the certification 
standards of admission to their profes- 
sion than toward the mere filling of 
teaching positions with any applicants 
who happen to be available. Only if 
salaries continue to improve, however, 
will it be possible to raise teaching 
standards significantly. The raising of 
standards and the improvement of sal- 
aries must be undertaken at the same 
time if either movement is to advance 
very far. 

Already statements are sometimes 
made concerning the possibility of a 
surplus of teachers if salaries continue 
to rise. There can be no surplus for 
a number of years to come if standards 
are raised as they should be. It is not 
likely that educational statesmanship 
surplus to de- 
velop, so long as only 1 State in every 
10 has a requirement of 5 years of col- 
lege work for high school teachers; 1 
State in every 3 or 4 has the require- 
ment of a college education for elemen- 
tary school teachers; and 1 teacher in 
every 8 has insufficient preparation to 
meet the already low requirements that 


would permit a serious 


are made for regular certificates. 
During the last depression a surplus 
of teachers, certificated upon the rela- 
tively low requirements of that time, 
made possible an advancement in teach- 


er certification requirements that was 
(Turn to page 10) 
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AASAs First 
ostwar 
onvention 


HE FIRST national meeting of 
T the American Association of School 
Administrators since 1942, which con- 
vened in Atlantic City the first week in 
March, adopted the following resolu- 


tions: 

1. Universal free education in the 
United States.—We pledge ourselves to 
work for universal free education 


through the ce mM} letion of the secondary 
school period, including Grades XIII 
and XIV, for all American youth who 
are able and willing irrespective of place 
of residence or the financial ability of 
the family to support the program. We 
recommend and encourage the formula- 
tion of plans whereby gifted and needy 
students in high school and college may 
be subsidized in securing further edu- 
eation when such education will be of 
benefit to the individual and to society. 

9. Extension of youth services.—We 
recognize the pressing need for and 
pledge our efforts to secure the improve- 
ment of health and guidance programs; 
amore thorough preparation for home 
and family life as the basis of civilized 
living; a balance between general edu- 
cation and vocational education with 
adequate provision for work experi- 
ences; the provisions at all times of a 
cooperative program of work, related 
training, and adjustment; the reorgani- 
zation and improvement of youth and 
adult programs closely related to the 
character building, vocational, recrea- 
tional, cultural, and civic needs and in- 
We commend the 
cooperative efforts of educators and 
others concerned with the welfare of 
young people and urge that they be fur- 
ther developed, thru recreation and 
other character building programs, to 


terests of citizens. 


combat the increase in juvenile delin- 
quency which follows the close of a ma- 
jor world conflict. 

3. Finance needs.—As society be- 
comes increasingly complex and its 
problems expand from local and na- 
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tional to world-wide significance, and 
as parents continue to demand better 
and more education, we must reevalu- 
both of 
schools in new and more realistic terms. 
We know that our economic welfare and 
our future progress as a nation depend 
on the quality and the extent of the cul- 
tural and technical education of our cit- 


ate the worth and the cost 


izens. The primary needs of the schools 
in this program are intelligent leader- 
ship and qualified teachers. In order 
that schools may be properly operated 
in all respects, under the guidance of 
professional personnel, we believe that 
the total amount of money available for 
the conduct of schools must be at least 
doubled in the immediate future. 


4. State and Federal aid—Educa- 
tion is a shared responsibility of the 
local community, the State, and the 
Federal Government, in which only : 
few States have fully met their obliga- 
tions. As a supplement to local aid, we 
urge extensive increases in State aid 
and a beginning of Federal aid to the 
general school program without Federal 
control with Federal money channeled 
through the United States Office of 
Education and the State departments of 
public instruction. We recommend 
that Federal aid be granted only to 
those schools which can legally qualify 
under their State constitution to receive 
money from their State department of 
public instruction. 

5. Teacher 
grave shortage of teachers seriously 
affects the welfare of present and future 
generations. We pledge our support in 
recruiting able young people and in pro- 
viding the compensation and social 
recognition which will guarantee for 
America the highly qualified teaching 
staff its children and young people de- 
We commend the practice of 
providing scholarships for teacher re- 
cruitment. We recommend that sub- 
standard emergency certificates be re- 
newed annually only and rescinded as 


shortage.—The present 


serve. 


soon as possible. 

6. Teachers’ salaries —We 
mend a basic minimum annual salary 
for professionally trained teachers of 
$2,400 and, for professionally growing 
teachers, maximum salaries of $5,000 or 
better. 

7. Federal aid to school buildings.— 
Since a billion dollars a year is required 


recom- 


for the next decade to provide adequate 
school housing and since few local com- 
munities have the financial power to 
provide the school plant required, we 
urge the Federal Congress to provide 
aids for school building construction, 
These funds should be distributed 
through the regularly constituted edu- 
cational agencies, both of the Nation 
and of the State, on the basis of need. 
We further urge the removal of restric- 
tions which hamper the development 
of schoolhouse construction much of 
which has been delayed as long as 8 
years. Thousands of children are de- 
prived of adequate facilities and edu- 
cational opportunities, and others are 
forced to attend insanitary or con- 
demned_ buildings. 

8. Surplus war material—We draw 
attention with pride to the magnificent 
achievements of the schools in training 
over four million war production work- 
ers and in the extensive basic education 
and “pre-induction” training which en- 
abled the armed forces to build a mech- 
anized army and navy in record time. 
These programs were carried out at 
great local financial outlay and wear 
and tear on furniture and equipment. 
We, therefore, respectfully request that 
hereafter surplus materials suitable for 
school uses be made more rapidly and 
more freely available through the WAA 
as partial restoration of equipment 
badly worn during the war production 
program. We further request that the 
Lanham Act be amended so that title to 
school buildings and other housing con- 
structed by the Federal Works Agency 
under its provision can be transferred 
with complete title in fee simple to the 
educational institution or school dis- 
trict concerned, at 100 percent discount 
upon the certification of established 
need by the U. S. Office of Education. 

9. Extension of the public school 
system.—There is an increasing public 
demand that the schools extend their 
educational activities to include Grades 
XIII and XIV. We acknowledge the 
soundness of this demand and endorse 
in principle such an extension of school 
services. However, study should be 
given by the American Association of 
School Administrators, through a 
specially appointed committee, to the 
problems incident to this program. In- 
cluded in these problems are organiza- 
tional pattern, educational programs, 
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financing, and integration with the 


high school and community. 


10. United Nations.—We pledge our 
selves to provide systematic instruc 
tion on the structure and work of the 
United Nations, as part of the citizen 
ship education provided for all. We 
believe that particular attention should 
be given to the methods which will en. 
able the United Nations to deal with 
developments that affect the peace of 
the world. 

11. VNESCO.—We pledge our sup 
port to the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
and commend its initial successes. 


12. YU. 8. National Commission for 
UNESCO.—UNESCO provides for a 
commission of 100 members from the 
United States. To date 90 have been 
appointed. Of this number only one is 
a superintendent of public schools and 
two others are connected directly with 
the public schools. We do not feel that 
this is adequate representation of public 
education. We, therefore, recommend 
increased representation of educational 
leaders intimately associated with the 
regular operation of public school sys- 
tems. We request that our executive sec- 
retary petition the State Department of 
the United States to add to and 
strengthen the public school member- 
ship in the United States National Com- 
mission and also in the roster of advisers 
and delegates for future conferences and 
general meetings of UNESCO. 

13. Cooperation with professional 
organizations in other -We 
pledge ourselves to cooperate with the 
World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession in the interests of inter- 
national understanding, universal free 
education, an informed public opinion, 
and a peaceful world. 

14. Exchange -We 
mend the Office of International Infor 
mation, and Cultural Affairs in the 
Department of State and the U. 8. 
Office of Education for making possible 
the exchange of American and British 
teachers. We urge the continuation and 
extension of the exchange of teachers 
with other nations, including Canada 
and Latin America. We commend the 
present plan of a single committee to 
clear all arrangements for the exchange 
and recommend adequate financial sup- 
port for its continuance. 


lands. 


teachers. com- 


15. National service —We believe 
that adequate preparedness is necessary 
for our national security. We urge that 
the Federal Congress in developing a 
plan to meet the security needs of our 
nation will, as a substitute for universal 
military training, use existing civilian 
promoting programs 
with our youth which will result in their 


improved physical and mental health, 


institutions in 


scientific knowledge, civic responsi- 


bility, technical skills, and the develop- 
ment of other attributes in them that 


will lend strength and stability to our 


nation. 


16. Veterans —We acknowledge the 
debt of all Americans to the men and 
women who have served and are now 
serving in the Armed Forces of the 
United States. We pledge our contin- 
ued efforts to provide adequate training 
for all who wish to avail themselves of 
the benefits of the G. I. Bill of Rights. 
We commend the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, the 
American Council on Education, and 
the United States Armed Forces Insti- 
tute and cooperating agencies for de- 
veloping standards of evaluation for 
military service and war training. We 
urge those States which have not yet 
done so to establish rigorous accredita- 
tion standards for institutions which 
provide training for veterans. 


17. Local 
We recommend the development 
of strong local organizations, which in- 
clude all professional employees, affili- 
ated with State educational organiza- 
tions and the National Education As- 
We further recommend that 
work actively 


professional organiza- 





tions. 


sociation. 
administrators 
with local professional organizations in 


school 


developing administrative policies and 
procedures. Particularly do we urge 
that these organizations be invited to 
participate, through committees of their 
own choosing, in matters affecting their 
welfare such as growth in the profes- 
sion, determination of salary schedules, 
teaching conditions, contractual rela- 
tionships, and legislative measures pro- 
viding tenure and retirement benefits 
and sick leave. 

18. Freedom from partisan politics.— 
We recommend that schools be divorced 
from partisan politics at the local, State, 
and national level. At the local level 
this can best be accomplished by fiscally 


independent boards of education, The 
terrible lessons from the totalitarian 





states in uniting politics and educatioy 
teach us that educational offices on loa), 
State, and national levels must be made | 
independent of partisan politics, 

19. Public Law #4584, 79th Cop. 
gress.—We commend Public Law $58 | 
which makes it possible for Americay | 
students to be educated abroad by Using | 


funds made available through surplys 
balances of war funds remaining in for. 
eign countries, and we recommend the 
continuation of this practice. 


20. Education for a better economig 
citizenship.—There is a close relation. 
ship of education with material produe. 
tion, economic welfare, and standards 
of living. In our society the success of 
business and industry in their produe. 
tive activities depends not only on teeh- 
nology but also on economic under. 
standing, human insights, good human 
relations, the use of democratic tech- 
niques, and a genuine desire for cooper- 
ation on the part of both management 
and labor. We urge schools to give more | 
emphasis in developing those basic un- 
derstandings, both economic and hv 
man, and attitudes in youth which will | 
promote better industrial relations and | 
thereby ultimately lead to better coor- | 
dination and unification of the purposes | 
and acts of all engaged in productive | 





enterprise. | 

21. Teacher strikes.—We disapprove 
the use of the strike as a means of secur- 
ing the rights of professional workers. 
This type of conduct will react ultimate- 
ly to the detriment of teaching as a pro 
fession. All efforts for improvement,to | 
retain community support, must be ona 
professional level through representa 
tives democratically selected with recog- 
nition that the educational interests of 
the pupil are paramount. 

We deplore the existence of conditions | 
which have caused teachers in a few 
to the strike 
Those with- 





communities to resort 
method as a final recourse. 
in the profession and those responsible 
for the management and financing of! 
the public schools have a duty and re 
sponsibility of providing _ effective 
means of giving impartial considera 
tion to the teachers’ proposals for equ 
table treatment. 

22. Intergroup living. _We commend 
the work of the schools of the nation 
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in their programs of improving inter- 
group understanding. We recommend 
g 


that this 
strengthened and, also, that other agen- 


work be continued and 
eles and organizat ions be encouraged to 


favorable environments in 


develop 
which all may live. 

93. Teacher preparation.—We recom- 
mend continuing progress in raising of 
certification requirements in every State 
toa minimum of 4 years of thorough 
cultural and professional preparation. 

24, T ache? training facilitic s.—We 
recommend better financial support of 
teacher preparing institutions to pro- 
vide adequate laboratory school facili- 
ties and clinics for professional prep- 
aration. 

95, National school lunch program. 
We request a deficiency appropriation 
of $20,000,000 to be allocated to the 
States in such amounts as each requires 
tocarry the program for the balance of 
this school year. We request an appro- 
priation by the Congress which will be 
suficient to meet the expanding needs 
of the program for future years and, 
further, we recommend that the acts be 
amended so as to emphasize the educa- 
tional phases of the program and that 
the program be administered through 
established Federal and State educa- 
tional agencies. 

96. State de partments of education.— 
We believe that the leadership coming 
from State departments of public edu- 
cation has great potentialities in deter- 
mining the character of public educa- 
tion and its contribution to our national 
We are vitally con- 
cerned about State programs of educa- 


aims and welfare. 


tion and deeply interested in patterns 
of State educational department organ- 
zation and operation. Because of their 
strategic position, we endorse their more 
adequate financial support from State 
funds. 


There was also a final resolution ex- 
pressing the Association’s appreciation 
for helpful services and cooperation ren- 
dered by individuals and organizations, 

Herold C. Hunt, superintendent of 
the Kansas City, Mo., schools, is the 
hew president of the 
Newly elected officers serving with him 
are Alfred Simpson, professor of edu- 


Association. 


‘ation, Harvard University, second vice 
president; and Paul Loser, superin- 
tendent of the Trenton, N. J.. schools, 
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member of the Executive Committee. 
Other officers held over from the pre 
vious year. 

Attendance at the first postwar con- 
vention was around 10,000. Some 40 
allied held their 
meetings in conjunction with the Asso- 


organizations also 
ciation, and 270 firms and organizations 
presented exhibits of materials and 
activities related to practically all types 
of school operation. 

President Henry H. Hill presided 
over the general sessions. 


Office of Education Report 
(From page 2) 

and employment of teachers. Near the 
end of the fiscal year, the Office was au- 
thorized by Selective Service to certify 
essential college teachers for deferment. 

In assisting institutions to obtain 
needed facilities, the division cooper- 
ated with the program for providing 
student housing for veterans through 
the Federal Public Housing Authority ; 
formulated criteria for the use of the 
Civilian Production Administration in 
granting priorities to colleges for the 
use of scarce construction materials and 
screened cases that did not clearly meet 
the criteria; and evaluated requests 
made to the Federal Housing Authority 


for priority materials for faculty 
housing. 


Near the end of the fiscal year 1946, 
the Higher Education Division was 
delegated the responsibility of making 
a finding of need for educational facili- 
ties—other than residence housing— 
which were to be supplied by the Fed- 
eral Works Agency from government 
surplus properties. 

In the field of curriculum and course 
revision, emphasis was intensified be- 
cause of the growing consciousness of 
America’s new role in international af- 
fairs, the need for more effective civic 
instruction, new applications of the 
physical sciences, and new developments 
in health, transportation, construction, 
and other fields. 

The investigation of vocational edu- 
cation of college grade, which was in- 
itiated during the previous year, 
completed. Late in the year the serv- 
ices of a graduate engineer were made 
regularly available to the more than 150 
engineering colleges and nearly 130,000 
engineering students in the country. 
Postwar demands for engineering in- 


was 


formation and personnel indicated need 
for such serv ices, 

To improve and promote the educa- 
tion of Negroes, consultative and ad- 
visory services Were given to such agen- 
cies and institutions as the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory, Bureau for Intercultural Educa- 
tion, Conference of Presidents of Negro 
Land-grant United Negro 
College Fund, National Conference on 
Adult Education and the Negro, Na- 
tional Council of Negro Women, Lin- 
coln University, Hampton Institute, 
Howard University, U. S. Public Health 
Service, and the National Education 
Association’s Steering Committee on 
Education in the Cotton Belt. 


Colleges, 


Central Services 

The Division of Central Services con- 
sists of the following units: Research 
and Statistical Service, Information 
and Publications, Office of Education 
Library, and Administrative and Man- 
agement Services. The Research and 
Statistical Service supplements the staff 
of the various divisions with technical 
assistance in special problems of re- 
search. 

The Information and Publications 
Section performed the customary serv- 
ices of publishing the professional find- 
ings of Office specialists in official bul- 
letins and periodicals. Such findings 
also were presented through various 
media of communication, especially 
newspapers, magazines, and radio. 

Following reorganization within the 
past year, the section staff convened a 
national advisory group of experts in 
educational public relations to discuss 
and make recommendations looking to- 
ward a long-range public relations pro- 
gram for the Office. 

At the request of the Educational Di- 
rector, Public Information Division of 
the United Nations, the section special- 
ists arranged a conference of key edi- 
tors of educational publications to de- 
velop a program for presenting factual 
information about the United Nations 
to students and teachers in schools and 
colleges throughout the United States. 

In editing some 4,000 printed bulle- 
tin pages, the Editorial Unit handled 
a total of 192 printing jobs. Thirty 
bulletins, 10 issues of Scnoor Lore, and 
18 issues of Hicgner Epucation were 
published. 








The U. S. Office of Education Library 
continued to serve Office specialists, re- 
search workers, and personnel of other 
Government agencies. The report in- 
dicates that during the past year, 8,000 
publications were added to the library 
to merease its holdings to approxi- 
mately 325,000 items. Through the 
State Department, progress in the ac- 
quisition of needed foreign educational 
literature was made during the year. 


International Educational Relations 

During the past year the Division of 
International Educational Relations 
continued to administer the Exchange 
of Educational Personnel Program un- 
der the Buenos Aires Convention for 
the Promotion of Inter-American Cul- 
tural Relations. In addition, the Di- 
vision again carried on the selection and 
notification of 96 teachers of Spanish 
from our schools who attended the 
Spanish Language Institute of Mexico 
City. 

During the past year the Division 
cooperated with the State Department 
in setting up the program for the in- 
terchange of 74 teachers between Great 
Britain and the United States. 

Preparation of studies of educational 
systems in Central and South America, 
under the sponsorship of the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Scientific 
and Cultural Cooperation, was con- 
tinued. 

In an effort to meet exceptionally 
heavy demands for information, the 
loan packet service on Latin-American 
countries was revised and enlarged. At 
present, packets for 20 subject fields, 
such as instructional materials, social 
studies, club organization, and higher 
education have been developed. 

Various members of the staff served 
in the following capacities: Technical 
expert, U. S. delegation to United Na- 
tions Education, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization, London; U. S. 
representative on Education Commit- 
tee, UNESCO, London; U. S. delegate, 
Ninth International Congress on Pub- 
lic Education, Geneva, Switzerland; 
member of Education Mission to Japan; 
consultant to War Department, U. S. 
Military Government, Germany; con- 
sultant to War Department on selection 
of education personnel in occupied 
areas ; consultant services to the Korean 
Educational Mission sent to the United 





States by the U. S. Military Govern- 
ment in Korea; and observer-advisers 
to the World Conference of the Teach- 
ing Profession at Endicott, N. Y. 
During 1946, there were three times 
as many for evaluation of 
credentials as there were during the 


requests 
prewar period. 


Auxiliary Services 

The Service to Libraries has collected 
and made available such data as “Col- 
lege and University Library Statistics, 
1939-40” and “Statistics of Public 
School Libraries, 1941-42.” The latter, 
distributed in the fall of 1945, was em- 
ployed by State supervisors of college 
libraries to help raise standards of serv- 
ice, by school-accrediting associations 
to assist in revision of standards for 
members, and by publishers to deter- 
mine potential markets for children’s 
library books. 

Bibliographical services included a 
listing, “500 Books for Children,” pre- 
pared at the request of elementary 
school principals, a selected list of gov- 
ernment publications for use of librari- 
ans and teachers, and a compilation of 
books and periodicals for use of the 
Korean Education Commission in 
stocking a teachers’ library. 

The report indicates increased use of 
facilities of the Educational Uses of 
Radio Section during the past fiscal 
year. 


School Administration 

In providing technical leadership in 
the fields of school finance, pupil trans- 
portation, school legislation, and school 
housing, the work of specialists of the 
Division of School Administration in- 
volved such activities as the following: 
Analyzing and presenting information 
on all aspects of school administration : 
serving and participating in State, 
regional, and national conferences deal- 
ing with school administration ; confer- 
ring with chief State school officers and 
visiting State departments of educa- 
tion ; preparing reports for professional 
publications; and consulting with lay 
organizations interested in school ad- 
ministration. 

Consultant services were given to the 
National Council of Chief State School 
Officers. The Division’s specialist on 
pupil transportation participated in a 
conference which resulted in new na- 


tional school bus standards, now rap- 
idly being adopted by most of the 


States. Among other activities oyt. 
lined in the report were publication of 
a significant pamphlet on training and 
selection of school bus drivers and gery. 
ices of information to the States og 
pupil transportation. 

Furnishing of information and guid. 
ance on school legislation and on prob. 


lems concerning school plants were 


‘other services of the Division. 


TEACHER SHORTAGE 


(From page 6) 


probably unprecedented in any period 
of like length in American history, 
More than a dozen States established 
for the first time a minimum of 4 years 
of college preparation for all beginning 
elementary school teachers; and the 
movement toward the requirement of 
5 years of preparation for high school 
teachers was also appreciably advanced, 
If teachers’ salaries continue to improve 
after present increases have made pos- 
sible the repair of some of the war dam- 
ages upon teacher personnel, it should 
again become feasible to resume prewar 
advances in the requirements for certif- 
cation and employment. 

The history of teacher certification 
shows that State departments of edu- 
cation with the requisite powers will ad- 
vance the requirements for certification 
as rapidly as the supply of teachers will 
permit, provided the departments re- 
ceive the support and encouragement of 
the public and of the teaching profes- 
sion. Professional school officers can be 
relied upon to select teachers upon 4 
basis of professional competency if not 
subjected to undesirable outside con- 
trols. The chief limit to future ad- 
vancement in teachers’ qualifications 
will be set by those who purchase edu- 
cational services ; that is, by parents and 
taxpayers. In view of growing needs 
for the preparation of democratic citi- 
zenry to meet the increasingly urgent 
political, social, and scientific problems 
of the postwar world, it is to be hoped 
that no premature limits will be placed 
on the investment by the public in edv- 
cational services. If this hope is real- 
ized, there are excellent prospects that 
teaching will attain the full profes- 
sional status toward which it has so long 
struggled. 
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Forest Conservation Taught 


by School Radio 


A series of sIx dramatized school 
radio programs on forest conservation 
were broadcast during the fall months 
in New York City. The series, entitled 
“Bill Scott 
possible through the cooperative efforts 
of the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion and the U. S. Forest Service. As- 
sistance was given by the New York 


Forest Ranger.” was made 


State Conservation Department and the 
New York State College of Forestry at 
Syracuse University. Scripts were pre- 
pared by the Forest Service. 
Production under direction of 
Station WNYE, the FM station of the 
New York City Board of Education. 
Students in New York’s school radio 
workshop took various parts in the pro- 
grams. Stations WNYE and WYNC 


(the municipal station) broadcast the 


was 


programs weekly with a rebroadcast by 
WNYE on the day fellowing each pro- 
oram., The State, City, and University 
provided guest speakers on State or 
local forestry facts related to the respec- 
tive programs. New York City pio- 
neered in this first large-scale utilization 
of the school radio as an aid in teach- 
ing forest conservation. However, the 
scripts are so written that they are suit- 
able for use in any section of the coun- 
try. The first story deals with reforest- 
ation; the last, with the prevention and 
control of forest fires. In the four inter- 
vening episodes, attention is given to the 
principles of good forests, range, wild- 
life, and forest watershed management 
and utilization. 

Schools, colleges, radio stations. and 
State and Federal forest officers may 
borrow transcriptions and obtain scripts 
without from the U. S. Forest 
Service, Washington 25, D. C. (Inter- 
views with guest speakers, however, are 
not included in either.) The transcrip- 
used only on equipment 
adapted to 3314 r.p.m. They cannot be 
used on phonographs or radio-phono- 


cost 


tions can be 


graph combinations. 


In Our Hemisphere 
In Our Hi misphe re is the title of a 
hew department in the Bulletin of the 
Pan American Union which was begun 
in the September 1946 number. This 
material will be of interest to students 
of junior and senior high schools. 
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STATISTICS ON PUPIL 
TRANSPORTATION 


by E. Glenn Featherston, Specialist for Pupil Transportation 


URING THE WAR the Office of 
Defense Transportation, in effect, 
rationed the travel of school buses. In 
carrying on this program it obtained 
more detailed information about prac- 
tically all the school buses in the coun- 
try than had ever before been assembled. 
While the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation collected this information for 
the administration of its 
servation program, it was obvious to 


own con- 
those interested in pupil transportation 
that a tabulation of this information 
would afford certain data not otherwise 
available Nation-wide — scale. 
Therefore, efforts were begun early in 
1944 to have such a tabulation made. 
Dr. C. D. Hutchins, Chief of the 
School Bus Section of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, began this work 
but was able to complete it for only 
seven States in the time his Office con- 
tinued to function. When the School 
Bus Section was liquidated in the latter 
part of 1945, its records on school bus 


on a 


operation were turned over to the U.S. 
Office of Education. The National 
Commission on Safety Education of 
the National Education 
also was interested in the project and 
in the latter part of 1946 found it pos- 
sible to allot funds for clerical assist- 
It was fin- 


Association 


ance to complete the job. 
ished early in 1947. 
Efforts were made to verify, State by 
State, the results of this tabulation. 
There were several possible sources of 
error. First, local units obtained gaso- 
line for vehicles with a seating capacity 
of less than eight from the Office of 
Price Administration and were not re- 
quired to report on these operations to 
ODT, although many of them did. See- 
ond, certain items on applications could 
sometimes be interpreted in more than 
one way, and in such cases arbitrary de- 
cisions were necessary. Third, vehicles 
which were used primarily for purposes 
other than pupil transportation some- 
times got Certificates of War Necessity 
from other sections of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation. Fourth, it was 


not always possible to compute accu- 
rately that part of the total for a bus 
which represented transportation at 
private expense. Therefore, the tabu- 
lation for each State was sent to the 
State department of education where it 
was checked and where corrections were 
made. Frequently it was 
necessary to write to local school units 
for additional information or for ex- 
planations of some of the data included 


sometimes 


in the reports. 

Information from State department 
of education reports has been utilized 
to considerable extent in adjusting the 
information compiled from Office of 
Defense Transportation records. In 
most cases the information used is that 
which was reported to the U. S. Office 
of Education in the biennial survey of 
education, but in some instances it was 
taken from published reports of State 
departments of education. In the lat- 
ter case it was used because it was in 
addition to the information already 
submitted to the Office of Education or 
because it was a revision of figures pre- 
viously reported. 

The information on number of schools 
served is, for the most part, from the 
Office of Defense Transportation rec- 
ords. Since the schools were mentioned 
by name on these records, it was possible 
to avoid duplication in counting. The 
number of schools, unless it was re- 
ported by the State department of edu- 
cation, includes only those served by 
vehicles reported to ODT. However, 
in most States the schools served by the 
smaller vehicles not reported to ODT 
will, in most cases, be included in the 
count because they are also served by 
larger vehicles. Only in States where 
a large percent of the vehicles are small 
vehicles will there be an appreciable 
number of schools not counted. 

Since many of the small vehicles in 
use in some States were not reported to 
ODT, it was necessary to add to the part 
of the table concerned with the number 
of vehicles another column, “Total vehi- 
Most of the figures in this 


cles in use. 








Data on Pupil Transportation At Public Expense 
for School Year, 1943-44 


From Reports to the Office of Defense Transportation, Biennial Reports to the U. S. Office of Education, 
of State Departments of Education 


and 


Reports 


Number of vehicles in use 
Number of children trans. 











Num a Aver- | Average |Total bus ported at public expen; 
ver of oan aaa - Hes yor tec ublic expense 
be Number of buses by capacity as reported to ODT Other ’ age length mil 
schools vehicles Num- | min ofroute | traveled 
State served bes “ berof | utes | inmiles per day ———— 
State by ee owe Total | bus per with with 
trans of Edu- vehicles; routes ‘| route pupils pupils 
porta oe - 94 = 49 | Oand| Bee in use 3 (one (one (one Elemen- | Second- | , 
on ) 10-19 20-29 30-39 4)—46 plhescs Total cation way)3 way)5 way tary ¢ ary ¢ Total 
but not 
toODT? 
1 2 3 a 5 6 7 s 9 10 il 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
Alabama 7 1, 459 19 67 76 273 1, 637 870 2, 942 2, 942 4, 588 45 913.5 61, 922 138, 598 ’ 81, 861 220, 459 
Arizona 259 49 49 44 3 70 111 406 133 539 656 55 12. 6 6, 580 La, 196 4, 836 23, 032 
Arkansas S46 22 71 153 170 153 5S 1, 727 70 1, 797 2, 744 40 13.1 * 36, 030 § 73, 255 $38,676 | 31119) 
California 1, 261 100 1 RG 429 790 82 2, 21 441 2, 722 3,914 45 11.1 38. 553 § 85, 867 § 55, 342 * 141, 
Colorado... 165 113 203 170 124 100 82 792 271 1, 063 1, 281 52 920.7 | %22,929 19, 450 8, 335 27, 785 
Connecticut 475 133 50 52 171 220 76 702 28 730 1, 045 40 99.1 °9, 464 40, 075 
Delaware 61 4 14 48 117 59 239 # 939 242 55 13.3 t, 224 9, 665 
Florida 846 27 “3 67 17 445 603 1, 398 1, 398 2, 184 46 12.4 » 26, 984 7 99, 430 
Georgia 3 1, 367 46 62 66 196 877 1,599 | 2,846 § 2,846 4,175 54 915.6 | ° 65, 154 7 173,68 
Idaho_. 341 32 85 83 134 201 103 638 § 638 806 52 918.7 15, 059 22, 983 
Illinois __- 583 57 28 47 364 400 40 936 8 936 1, 403 4 17.2 24, 137 9 101 40, 988 
Indiana... 7 2. 059 215 102 285 3, 63 1,173 138 5, 548 9s 5,646 | 96,155 53 16.5 992 975 72, 313 ? 225, 977 
Iowa 601 131 213 714 840 92 8 1, 998 444 2, 442 2, 632 48 8.1 21, 356 25, 649 64, 219 
Kansas _- 420 39 153 202 196 82 15 687 587 1, 274 1, 356 67 18 13, 837 10, 884 23, 407 
Kentucky -._- 7 1, 256 68 102 73 338 640 352 1, 573 35 | 71,608 3 42 912.2 42, 43s 45,926 | 7 126, 2% 
Louisiana... _- : 828 36 74 119 232 710 1, 386 2, 557 94 2, 651 3, 238 57 911 937, 801 108, 272 41, O68 149, 340 
Maine 770 319 239 91 129 138 79 995 110 | 71,105 1, 651 40 $9.8) % 16,148 29, 813 6, 106 35, 919 
Maryland 7 504 6 60 47 134 337 527 1, 111 1,111 1,911 43 9.7 18,573 | 752,929 | 721, 884 7 74, 813 
Massachusetts 836 111 77 138 308 252 12S 1,015 85 1, 100 1, 949 36 6 11, 600 37, S17 8 22, 751 8 60, 568 
Michigan 1, 054 27 86 116 430 1, 049 263 1, 971 $1,971 2, 742 53 12.6 34,499 | §70,782 | *44,682 | 8115, 46 
Minnesota. 1, 045 403 261 363 816 735 96 2, 674 8 2. 674 3, 086 66 15. 1 8 47, 184 43, 924 $91, 18 
Mississippi 1, 186 7 212 363 574 1, 251 1,477 3, 884 3, 884 4, 350 61 11.8 120, 587 46, 894 167, 8) 
8 IE 971 68 361 358 73 525 53 | 2,200 122} 2,322 | 3,163 64 16.3 | 7 48, 802 51, 841 100, 643 
Montana. 278 465 $7 86 116 R4 49 478 i] 487 520 67 15.5 15, 220 &, 195 23, 415 
Nebreska 148 19 43 109 79 24 7 281 16 297 314 62 14.7 4, 640 3, 360 8,00 
Nevada_. 32 ll 4 27 11 5 | 10 68 12 80 85 65 | 9 37. 93,147 1, 817 1, 190 3, 07 
New Hampshire 370 129 155 72 88 94 11 549 | 170 719 924 38 6.6 4, 975 11, 647 7 2, 100 13, 747 
New Jersey | 765 83 42 140 474 440 291 1, 470 147 | 1,617 | 2,106 43 8.8 17, 200 57, 175 36, 539 193, 714 
New Mexico 310 45 | 153 164 160 70 54 646 305 7951 995 68 921.7 | 9% 21,639 20, 454 7, 968 28, 422 
New York 2, 324 1, 419 318 280 981 1, 360 564 4, 922 439 | 5,361 7, 258 42 8.3 60, 438 115, 438 70, 751 186, 180 
North Carolina 71,317 1 7 1 28 1, 744 3,002 | 4,783 | 42 | 4,825) 6,752 47 912.2 | %82, 237 192, 973 118, 276 311, 249 
North Dakota 2, 200 20 18 47 s 5 2 100 1, 550 | 7 1, 650 1, 652 71 14.6 1, 495 13, 366 4, 704 18, 070 
Ohio 2, 076 337 179 96 SON 2, 845 1, 790 6, 145 353 | 6,498 8, 171 50 11.4 89, 786 179, 501 96, 654 276, 155 
Oklahoma. - 1, 162 68 71 18] 997 993 225 | 2, 535 368 | 2,903 | *3, 410 67 915.7 | 9% 53,411 68, 875 40,694 | * 100, 560 
Oregon. ._- 4182 89 62 56 166 238 159 770 143 913 1, 201 48 9 13. * 15,580 | 727,832 | 7 12,785 40, 617 
Pennsylvania- 2, 755 628 | 224 275 608 1, 178 1,102 | 4,015 | 88 | 4,103 6,481 35 7.4 47,442 | 7 140,230 | 791,275 231, 505 
Rhode Island 143 s 4 11 32 48 29 132 132 311 32 7. 2, 160 5, 368 3, 886 9, 264 
South Carolina 794 6 »9 47 189 580 625 | 1,566 22 1,528 | 1,905 58 914.3 | °27,334 | 747,483 | 7 27,028 7 74, Sil 
South Dakota___. 185 132 62 104 113 17 12 440 § 440 518 43 11.9 6, 149 6, 667 3, 750 10, 417 
Tennessee ee 7 1, 852 54 53 86 318 787 340 1, 638 66 1, 704 2, 841 51 914.3 | 940,527 | 7112,412 | 738,554 | 7 150,98 
Texas : 3, 943 160 275 351 960 1, 943 2, 010 5, 699 355 | 6,054 8, 367 60 16.3 130, 396 217, 484 117, 106 334, 590 
Utah 270 20 19 13 35 130 179 396 27 423 * 564 40 10. 1 5,698 | 714,196 | 7 18, 667 7 32, 88 
Vermont... ? 461 92 66 46 32 12 5 253 61l 864 | 1,056 30 97.5 7,913 7, 021 3, 153 10, 174 
Virginia 1, 300 29 45 47 185 847 1178 | 2,341 2, 341 4, 042 45 10.9 44,051 | 7 127,088 | 7 54,676 181,71 
Washington 1, 134 109 76 12u 210 240 903 | 1,658 136 | 1,794) 2,656 39 911.7 | %31,058 62, 318 40, 094 102, 412 
West Virginia _- 1, 515 28 Bf 3! &f 333 605 | 1,148 33 | 1,181 3, 783 27 96.4 | 924 269 61, 516 69, 929 131, 45 
Wisconsin 764 21 144 125 371 267 12 940 808 1,748 | 2,306 66 913.5 31,248 | 717,449 | 721,479 7 38, 92 
Wyoming____- 176 179 171 42 92 72 23 579 79 568 668 66 16. 1 G, 464 9, 313 3, 001 12, 314 
Total 46, 339 5, 851 5, 068 6, 288 | 17,719 | 26,650 | 23,036 | 84,612 8, 297 | 92,819 |127, 639 49 11.9 |1, 516, 801 (2,911, 173 |1, 668,511 | 4,579, 684 





1 From Office of Defense Transportation records, unless otherwise noted 6 Gbtained by dividing the total number of pupils transported, as reported in the Biennial 








? Presumed to be mostly cars, since ODT did not require a report on vehicles with a seating 
capacity of less than 8, although many local units did report cars, as is indicated by some 
State summaries. However, it may also include a few horse-drawn vehicles as well as some 


Survey of Education in the United States, 1942-44, in the same proportion as the number of 
elementary and secondary children transported, as reported to the Office of Defense Tran 
portation, unless otherwise noted. 

’ From reports of the State department of education 





trucks used as school buses but registered by their owners as used for other purposes. 
rted to the U. 8. Office of Education in the Biennial Survey of Education in the 


2 Re 
United States, 1942-44, unless otherwise noted. 


4 Adjusted to include routes run by vehicles not reported to ODT. 


§ Only for vehicles reported to ODT, unless otherwise noted 


column were taken from the biennial 
survey of education. The number of 
vehicles reported to OD'T was used in 
some States instead of the number re 
ported in the biennial survey because 
the count of vehicles reported by these 
States in the biennial survey was limited 
to those on which State funds were paid. 


public expense. 


In a few States a revised figure on this 
item had been issued by the State de- 
partment of education, and in such cases 
the revised figures were used. 

There is no general agreement on 
what constitutes a school-bus route. It 
is evident in a study of the reports to 
ODT that the term was not interpreted 


§ From the tabulation of figures from Office of Defense Transportation records. j 

* Reported by the State department of education for all vehicles transporting pupils a 
If figures on mileage were annual totals they were divided by 360, assuming 
180 days of school and 2 trips per day. 


in the same way in all States. Since it 
was not possible in making this tabula- 
tion to eliminate the results of different 
interpretations, the figures on_ total 
number of bus routes can be considered 
only as approximate totals. 

The figures on mileage for almost 
half of the States were taken from State 
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For the other States the fig- 


reports. 
es on mileage were taken from ODT 


‘ 


ur 
reports. 
porting pupils and the mileage for 


Since the mileage for trans- 


other purposes, such as transporting 
war workers, servicing the bus, and 
other miscellaneous uses were shown 
separately on reports to ODT, the total 
number of miles of route should be rea- 
sonably accurate. However, the aver- 
age number of miles per route should be 
considered only as a fairly accurate es- 
timate because of the questionable accu- 
racy of the figures on the number of bus 
routes operated. 

The figures on the total number of 
pupils transported are, for the most 
part, those reported in the biennial sur- 
vey of education. They were used be- 
cause there was some duplication in the 
figures reported to ODT due to the fact 
that frequently a child was transported 
in at least two buses before reaching 
shool. As a result, the totals from the 
compilation of ODT figures were in 
most States slightly larger than those 


How- 


ever, the ODT figures were used for 


reported in the biennial survey. 
some States which had, in the biennial 
survey, reported a figure on the average 
number of pupils transported daily in- 
stead of the number of enrolled pupils 
transported. In a few cases, revised 
figures from the State reports were used. 

The items in this table which have 
been previously reported in other tabu- 
lations, such as the number of schools 
served, the total vehicles used, the total 
miles of bus route, and the total number 
of children transported, do not differ 
For 


all of them, the number reported here is 


greatly from the previous figures. 


slightly larger than the number pre- 
viously reported. Since they are con- 
sistent in this respect and since some 
States indicated that their previous re- 
ports were only for schools receiving 
State aid for transportation, it may be 
assumed that the coverage in this com- 


pilation is pract ically complete. 


Education Workshop 


The Ninth Annual 
Elementary Education, sponsored by 
the NEA Department of Elementary 
School Principals, will be held at Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, July 


Conference on 


Volume 29, Number 8 


14-25. Facilities of the College of 
Education, including the University 


Demonstration School, will be available. 

This 2-weeks’ workshop will be cen- 
tered around the theme, “Democratic 
Values in Elementary School Leader- 
ship.” The following topics will be 
considered in the seminars: Language 
arts and children’s literature; science 
in the elementary school; child devel- 
opment; human relations; evaluating 
the elementary school; social studies in 
the elementary curriculum; superv!- 
sion: and arts in the curriculum. 

For information, write Department 
of Elementary School Principals, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., NW., Washington 6, D.C, 


SCHOOLS FOR A NEW 
WORLD 


“The number of teachers now serving 
American schools should be doubled 
and the sums now appropriated for 
schools should be trebled,” according to 
the 25th Yearbook Commission of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. 

The 286-page report of the commis- 
sion, prepared by 10 leaders in educa- 
tion under the chairmanship of Claude 
V. Courter, superintendent of schools in 
Cincinnati, and recently released by the 
National Education Association, is 
titled “Schools for a New World.” 

After citing the records of increased 
births in recent years, the report con- 
tinues: 


“The elementary schools felt the rush 
of this new tide of life first in 1946, when 
kindergarten enrollments suddenly in- 
creased after years of stability. Ele- 
mentary-school enrollments will in- 
crease rapidly until 1950, with a conse- 
quent demand for more teachers and 
more schoolrooms. By 1953 the high 
schools will feel the surge, and they will 
expand until 1960 . . .” 


The report raises the question of 


whether America can build a school 


system that is able to explain funda- 
mental issues of the present, and con- 
tinues: 

“America has long had a deep faith in 
education. As crisis succeeds crisis to- 
day, more and more our citizens are 
turning their attention to their schools. 
They are realizing anew their impor- 
tance; they are not happy with what 
they see. Schoolrooms are crowded; 


buildings are run down; teachers are 
underpaid; the shortage of qualified 
teachers is acute; and equipment is often 
and meager. In many ways 
the picture is dismal. Ten years of de- 
pression and four years of war have 
taken their toll. 

“And yet the power of education to 
improve the material well-being of a 
nation has been demonstrated during 
the last 100 years in several places in the 
world. That it also has power to shape 
the aspirations and purposes of a people 
has been demonstrated, however un- 
worthily, in the fanatical acceptance of 
the totalitarian ideology by our recent 
enemies. That it can be an instrument 
of sufficient power in our free society to 
enable our nation to achieve the social 
equality, the economic justice and 
harmony, the worthy use of technical 
knowledge, and the world-mindedness 
that the security of the nation in this age 
requires, has still to be demonst rated.” 


obsolete 


The report outlines the central pur- 
pose of public education in this “new 
age” by pointing out vital areas of edu- 
cation which must be further developed, 
Desirable directions for public eduea- 
tion in small, medium-sized, and large 
communities and on the state level are 
suggested, along with criteria for the 
evaluation of the educational program 
in any community. 

Among the guideposts to “Schools for 
a New World” listed by the commission 
are the following: 

“Education is the one best hope that 
children of underprivileged and minor- 
ity groups have for rising to the most 
coveted and honored positions in Amer- 
ican life. 

“Our schools should provide students 
with a greater opportunity for voca- 
tional training, work experience, and 
guidance in selecting a career. An in- 
crease in the level of skill possessed by 
the workers in a community will mean 
a better class of people with respect to 
education, and more wealth for people 
and institutions. 

“Fifty teachers for one thousand pu- 
pils are needed for effective teaching. 

“When large numbers of students fail 
to complete twelve years of schooling, 
this fact should be a warning that ad- 
justments are needed in the program of 
education, 

“State systems of financial support 
do not need to lead to state educational 
dictatorship. Responsibility for avoid- 
ing such centralization rests upon both 
local and state educational leaders.” . 





Financing Mississippis Public Schools 


by Timon Covert, 


Specialist in School Finance 


HE PUBLIC SCHOOLS of Mis- 

Sissippi are supported by funds sup- 
plied by the local school districts, 
the counties, the State Government, and 
the Federal Government. The State 
supplies a larger part of the funds than 
do the local districts but a smaller part 
than the combined amount supplied by 
the counties and the loca] districts. 

The State is the highest authority re- 
garding the function of education, but 
much of the detailed work is delegated, 
as in most States, to the counties and to 
local school districts. The State con 
stitution contains the following provi- 
sion regarding the establishment of 
public schools : 

It shall be the duty of the legislature to en 
courage, by all suitable means, the promotion 
of intellectual, scientific, moral, and agricul 
tural improvement, by establishing a uniform 
system of free public schools, by taxation, 
or otherwise, for all the 
ages of six and twenty-one years, and as soon 


children between 


as practical, to establish schools of higher 
grade. 

The provisions which have been made 
in the State for the establishment and 
support of public schools are described 
briefly on the following pages. 


Units for School 
Administration and Support 


The State, the counties, and the local 
school districts share the responsibility 
for administering as well as for sup 
porting the schools. The State, as al- 
ready pointed out, exercises general 
control and has final authority over the 
public schools. This is implied in the 
constitutional regarding 
education and has been confirmed by 
legislative action and State court deci 
sions. However, the counties and local 
school districts functioning under gen 
eral State direction carry out the edu 
cation program. 

The State—The 
provides for the election, by the voters 
of the State, of a State superintendent 
of public education and for an ex officio 
State board of education to head the 


provisions 


State constitution 


14 


The 
superintendent is elected for a 4-year 
term of office. The State board of edu- 
cation is composed of the secretary of 
State, the attorney general, and the 
superintendent of public instruction. 
In addition to the State board of educa- 
tion, there are other boards in control 


State’s public school system. 


of various phases of the State’s educa- 
tion One of these 
isters the State’s institutions of higher 


program. admin- 
learning. 

The State board of education is vest- 
ed, by the constitution, with the man- 
agement of the public school funds and 
is authorized by legislation to regulate 
matters pertaining to the administra- 
The 


latter provision includes authority to 


tion of the public school system. 


review local school budgets and to de- 
termine school district ability to sup- 
port the schools and the need for State 
aid. The superintendent of public in- 
struction heads a State department of 
education. This the 
State’s educational policies into effect. 

The There is legal provi- 
sion in Mississippi for county agricul- 
tural high schools and county junior 
colleges, but the county is not the para- 
mount unit in the State for general 
public school administration. How- 
ever, each of the 82 counties does func- 
tion as a unit for numerous school ad- 


agency carries 


counties.- 


ministrative duties and for raising 
school revenue. 

At the head of each county school 
system is a county superintendent of 
education who is elected at the general 
election for a 4-year term. Each county 
This 


board is composed of the county super- 


also has a board of education. 


intendent, as chairman, and five mem- 
bers elected, with certain exceptions, by 
the trustees of the several school dis- 
tricts of the county. The administra- 
tive duties of the county board of edu- 
cation are limited principally to small 
school districts and include the estab- 
lishment and revision of school district 
boundaries, the consolidation of school 
the establishment of 


districts, and 


school transportation routes Distriet 
boundary changes, however, are syb. 
ject to disapproval of the electors of 
the school districts affected. 

Local districts.—Each county is di- 
vided into local school districts of fiye 
classes: Common, consolidated, special] 
consolidated, municipal separate, and 
rural separate. Those of the first three 
classes are considered as county dis. 
tricts for taxing purposes while those 
of the other two classes are not, 

The administrative and fiscal affairs 
of the schools of the respective distriets 
are under the control of a board of 
trustees. In the district legally desig. 
nated “separate school district,” the 
board has more authority regarding 
school budgets, taxation, expenditures, 
and fiscal affairs in general than has 
the board in other types of district, 
Taxation for consolidated and uncon- 
solidated school district purposes is ad- 
ministered principally on a county-wide 
basis and is largely a function of the 
county fiscal board. This does not ap- 
ply to taxation for capital outlay pur- 
poses to the same extent as for current 
expenses. In the “separate” school dis- 
tricts local school funds are raised ex- 
clusively by local district taxes. 


Sources of Funds for Public 
Schools and State Department 


The funds provided for the public 
schools by the Federal Government, by 
the State Government, by the counties, 
and by the local school districts are 
analyzed in some detail in this section. 
Following the descriptions, the amounts 
of such funds by sources are also in- 


dicated. 
From the Federal Government— 
Funds are allotted to the State for 


vocational education, for civilian re 
habilitation, and for a number of emer- 
gency educational purposes from the 
general funds of the United States 
Treasury. 

Since there are national forest re 
serves in Mississippi, allotments are 
made to the State from any receipts to 
the Federal Government from such re 
serves in the State. The allotments 
thus made are for the benefit of the 
public roads and public schools of the 
counties in which the reserves are 
located. 


Emergency funds were allotted to the 
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State for the year indicated for such 
purposes as St hool buildings, extended 
school services, and school lunches. The 
amounts for these various purposes are 
indicated in the accompanying tabula- 
tion. 

From the State Government.—All 
funds provided by the State for the 
public schools are appropriated bi- 
ennially by the legislature from the 
State’s general fund. No State taxes 
are levied especially for the public 
schools. There is no actual State per- 
manent school fund in Mississippi, but 
the State owes some counties for school 
funds of theirs which were used by the 
State. When lands belonging to cer- 
tain Indian tribes in the State were 
purchased by the Federal Government, 
section 16 in each township was re- 
served for the schools of the respective 
townships. Funds realized from the 
sale of some of these lands were paid 
to and used by the State. Now the 
State Government pays interest annu- 
ally on these nonexistant funds to the 
counties in which such lands were 
located, but not all counties receive such 
interest payment. 

General fund appropriations are also 
made for the State department of edu- 
cation and for a number of State boards 
and commissions working with the pub- 
lic schools. 

From the counties —The 
board of super isors (the county fiscal 


county 


board) is authorized to levy an annual 
tax not to exceed 10 mills on the dollar 
of the assessed valuation of the general 
property in the county, exclusive of 
that in “separate” school districts, for 
the current needs of the schools in the 
districts subject to such taxes. The 
same board is also authorized to levy 
a similar tax of one mill for the capital 
outlay needs of the schools. 


The State constitution provides for 
a poll tax of $2 on each able-bodied in- 
habitant of the State 21 to 60 years of 
age. The county board of supervisors 
The pro- 
ceeds are retained in the county and 
constitute the county school fund. 


may increase the rate to $3. 


There is provision for county-wide 
taxes for county agricultural schools 
and county junior colleges when such 
schools are maintained. 

The expense of county supervision is 
carried chiefly by the county. 
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From local school districts—Munici- 
pal “separate” school district tax levies 
are made by the fiscal officers of the 
municipality. In other districts, with 
certain exceptions, a petition signed by 
a majority of the electors, is presented 
to the county fiscal board, and this board 
makes the local school district levy in 
accordance with the request in the peti- 
tion. The maximum tax rates which 
may be levied in municipal and in rural 
“separate” school districts for current 
school expenses is 15 mills and 20 mills 
respectively on the dollar of the assessed 
valuation in such districts. 

There is legal provision in Mississippi 
for levying a per capita tax in any 
school district for the purpose of rais- 
ing funds to purchase fuel for the school 
needs. This tax is levied on the patrons 
of the school by the county fiscal board 
when petitioned by a majority of the 
patrons of the school district. 

School district indebtedness may be 
incurred for capital outlay and other 
purposes when properly authorized. 


Amount of funds for the public 
schools and for the State depart- 
ment of education of Mississippi, 
by sources, for the school year 
ended June 30, 1946' 


I. From THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

A. Regular or nonemergency funds 
(a) For distribution to lo- 
eal school districts: 

1. Allotment for 

tional education__. 
2. Allotment for civilian 
rehabilitation il 
3. Receipts from nation- 
al forest reserves (for 


voca- 


$451, 682. 89 


79, 003. 60 


504, 735. 77 
1, 035, 422. 26 


schools and roads) 


Subtotal _- 





(b) For the State depart- 
ment of education: 

1. For administering the 
vocational education 
program ieee 27, 376. 91 

2. For administering the 
civilian rehabilitation 

program - 18, 665, 00 

3. Guidance & supervi- 
sion, civilian rehabili- 








tation —-.. ait 97, 643. ST 
Subtotal —..._- 143, 685. 78 
Total regular 


funds __.... 1,179, 108. 04 








1 Basic data supplied by G. J. Cain, Director of 
Finance and Statistics, Mississippi State Depart- 
ment of Education. 


2 Allotment as of February 28, 1946. 


B. Emergency funds 
(a) For leeal school dis- 

tricts: 

l Allotment 


tenance and operation 


for main 
of schools in war-af 
fected areas $192, 574. 12 
2. Allotment? for ex 
tended school services 
(child care) in 
affected areas* 
. Allotment® for 
struction of 
buildings in 
fected areas* 
4. Allotment for school 
lunches 


war 
416, 695. 00 


“_ 


con 
school 
war-af- 
THO, 612. 00 


1, 142, 661. 49 


Total emergency 

funds — 2, 502, 542. 61 
Total from Fed- 

eral govern- 

ment 3, 681, 650. 65 








Il. From STaTe GovERn- 


MENT 


THE 


(a) For distribution to local 
school districts: 
1. For common 
2. For agricultural 


schools 


schools_. $9, 718, 780. 00 
high 

: 60, 500. 00 
3. For junior colleges . 57, 250. 00 
4. For interest on Chicka- 


saw school fund__.--._- 62, 191. 02 
5. For vocational educa- 
tion 201, 683. 60 


6. For vocational rehabili- 
tation of cripples 72, 163. 41 


Subtotal __- 10, 172, 568. 08 








(b) For the State depart- 
ment of education: 

1. For all purposes of ad- 
ministration and super- 
vision except the voca- 
tional and rehabilitation 
program — . : 

2. For administering and 


-~! 


rn 
ao 


-~ 


970. OO 








supervising the voca- 

tional education pro- 

gram ‘17, 501, 50 
Subtotal 93, 471. 50 
Total from State 


10, 266, 089. AS 


government 





Ili. From THE CouNTIESs 
(a) For general school ex- 
pense and special educa- 
tion projects: 
1. From general property 


and poil taxes for 


Amount 
allotted does not necessarily equal amount approved 
for final payment. 

‘Amount allotted during entire period, under 
Lanham Act of October 14, 1940, as amended, pro- 
gram was continued. 








county agricultural high 


schools, county junior 
colleges, and local schoo! 
@istricts _...__ $3, 131, 652. 57 


(b) For county administra 
tion and supervision in 
cluding expense of teach 
ers institutes, if 
county funds: 


met by 


1. From general fund of 


the county - 


365, 276. 20 


Total from the 
counties 3, 496, 928. T7 
IV. From Dis 
TRICTS 
(a) For 
and all 
grades) : 


LocaAL SCHOOL 


current 
other 


expenses, 
items (all 
1. From general property 

taxes _.. 7, 394, 491. 41 
Grand total 24, 839, 110. 36 


SUMMARY: 

1. Total* from Federal gov- 

ernment __- a $3, 681, 650. 65 
2. Total from State govern- 

Sai iuic nce te ° 10, 266, 039. 53 
3. Total from the counties 3, 496, 928. 77 
4. Total from local school 

districts 7, 394, 491. 41 


Grand total 24, 839, 110. 36 


* Includes amounts indicated in footnote 3 


Apportionment of funds provided 
by the State of Mississippi for the 
public schools, 1945—46 


I. General aid —__- $4, 893, 750. 00 
II. Special aid: 
1. For agricultural high 
schools ____~- 60, 00). 00 
2. For junior colleges 65, 000. 00 
8. For vocational education 219, 185. 10 
4. For vocational rehabilita 
tion of cripples ___- 72, 163. 41 


416, 348. 51 
4, 893, 750. 00 


Sub-total __ 
Ill. Equalization aid 


Total amount 
ae: ...... 


appor 
10, 208, 848. 51 
General aid.—The legislature, in ac- 
cordance with a constitutional provi- 
sion, appropriates an amount each bi- 
ennium from the State’s general reve 
nues for annual distribution to school 
districts on the school census basis, i. e. 
on the basis of the number of children 
between the ages of 6 and 21 years. The 
amount apportioned on this basis in 
1945-46 was $4,893,750. 
Special aid.—State funds are appor- 





county agricultural high 
schools not to exceed $1,000 to any one 
grant, the re- 
mainder to be distributed according to 


tioned to 
school annually as a flat 


need and specified courses maintained. 

The appropriation act of 1944 author- 
izing $240,000 in State funds for junior 
colleges for the biennium ended June 
30, 1946, contained the following pro- 
vision : 

(a) Forty percent of the total amount 
appropriated for public junior colleges 
shall be divided equally among the pub- 
lic junior colleges by the State board 
of education, provided no school shall 
than $4,750 the 
provisions of this distribution. 


receive more under 

(b) The remainder of the appropria- 
tion for public junior colleges shall be 
distributed on the basis of average daily 
attendance of junior college students as 
of the first semester of the current ses- 
sion, counting only those students who 
reside within the State. 

The legislature provides funds to 
match in part those allotted to the State 
by the Federal Government for voca- 


tional education. Such funds are dis. 
tributed to schools offering approved 
courses in vocational education in ae. 
cordance with rules and regulations of 
the State board for vocational educa. 
The total apportioned on this 
basis for the year ended June 30, 1946. 
was $219,185.10. 


State funds are also distributed un- 


tion. 


der the supervision of the State board 
rehabilitation for the 
purpose of restoring crippled individ. 


for vocational 
uals in need of such assistance. 
Equalization aid.—Computations are 
made in the State department of edu- 
cation, using school district budgets, to 
show needs of individual school districts 
for equalization funds. The budgets 
which are submitted by school districts 
contain all facts necessary to show the 
district’s ability to support school, such 
as available funds, assessed valuation, 
and number of children in_ school. 
Equalization funds are allotted on a 
county-wide basis, except in cases of 
“separate” school districts where allot- 
ments are made directly to the district, 


Summer Study Programs in 
International Relations 


by Jane Russell, Division of International Educational Relations 


B ECAUSE of the increasing interest 


of United States stuidents in inter- 


national relations and foreign lan- 
guages and because a great number of 


summer sessions are being offered in 
this field this year, a compilation of 
information now available on these 
programs has been made in order to 
aid United States students and teachers 
in making their study plans. Below 
are listed summer sessions in interna- 
tional relations which are being offered 
in the United States, in Latin America, 
and in Europe. 

Those who wish to attend any of the 
foreign summer programs under the 
G. I. Bill of Rights should write for in- 
formation to the Director of Registra- 
tion and Research Service for Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation and Education, 
Veterans Administration, Washington, 
Dy <. 

If university credit is desired for 


work done in summer sessions outside 
the United States or in universities in 
the United States, should 
make arrangements with the registrar 
of‘ their university, and more specif- 
ically with the head of their major de- 
partment commencing — their 
summer studies. Inquiries should be 
addressed as indicated in the following 
list. 


students 


before 


Summer Schools 
in the United States 

The American Friends Service Com- 
mittee will hold International Service 
The dates and locations will 
be announced by the Committee later. 
Address: American Friends Service 
Committee, 20 South 12th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Seminars. 


California: 
University of California, Berkeley, 
Calif., Aug. 4 to Sept. 13. Orientation 
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and English Language Institute for 
Foreign Students. Courses offered in 
erammar, reading, composition, con- 
serention and pronunciation, and labo- 
ratory sections. Address : Senior Exten- 
sion Representative, Department of In- 
stitutes, University Extension, Univer- 


sitV of ( ‘alifornia. 


Colorado: 

University of Denver, Denver, Colo. 
Latin American Seminar, June 16 to 
July 15. 
method. 
sons who have specialized in some phase 
of Latin-American culture. Latin- 
American students at the University of 
Address: A. 
L. Campa, Division of Languages and 
Literature, University of Denver. 


Round-table discussion group 
Panel members will be per- 


Denver will participate. 


Idaho: 

University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 
Curriculum Workshop—Section on In- 
ternational Relations, June 12 to July 
93. Address: J. Frederick Weltzin, 
Director of Summer School, University 


of Idaho. 


Illinois: 

University of Chicago will hold a 
program of graduate work in the field 
of international UNESCO 
representatives will lecture. Address: 
R. W. Tyler, Department of Education, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 


relations. 


Kansas: 
Wichita, Wichita, 


Beginning June 9 and continu- 


University of 
Kans. 
ing for 8 weeks, two courses will be 
held: (a) American Diplomacy and 
(b) International Relations. Address: 
Leslie B. Sipple, Director, Summer 
Session, University of Wichita. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria, Kans. Workshop in Spanish for 
Teachers. Two to four hours of grad- 
uate or senior college credit may be 
earned in methods, materials, conversa- 


tion, and texts. Spanish speaking 
natives will conduct conversation 
courses. Address: Minnie M. Miller, 


Head, Department of Modern Lan- 
guages, Kansas State Teachers College. 
Michigan: 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. English Language Institute— 
Intensive Course in English for Foreign 
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Students. Linguistic Institute: Gradu- 
ate courses in linguistic science, descrip- 
tive methods, principles, and trends in 
teaching language, and application of 
linguistic knowledge to the teaching of 
foreign languages, June 23 to Aug. 15. 
Address: Charles C. Fries, Director, 
English Language Institute, 1522 Rack- 
ham Building, University of Michigan. 


New Hampshire: 

Foreign Service Educational Foun- 
dation will hold a Summer School of 
Advanced International Studies at 
Peterborough, N. H., for graduate stu- 
dents and business men. Address: 
Jane Holbrook, Registrar, 1906 Flor- 
ida Ave., NW., Washington 9, D. C. 


New Jersey: 

New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Montclair, N. J., will hold a Workshop 
on China conducted by the China In- 
stitute of New Jersey, June 30 to July 
12. Address: Chih Meng, China In- 
stitute in America, 125 East 65th St., 
New York 21, N. Y. 


New Mexico: 

University of New Mexico, Al- 
buquerque, N. Mex. The School of 
Affairs will offer 
courses in Hispanic folklore and cul- 
ture, anthropology, and art, June 10 to 
Aug. 6. Address: Joaquin Ortega, 
School of Inter-American Affairs, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico. 


Inter-American 


New York: 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Summer Session, July 1 to Aug. 9. 
General including 
courses in Twentieth Century Russia, 
History of Germany, Latin American 
History, and the United States and 
Latin America in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. Division of Modern Languages 
offers 12 weeks’ study in the Chinese 
language. For information on the Chi- 
nese program write J. M. Cowan, Mc- 
Graw Hall, Cornell University. Ad- 
dress other inquiries to: Blanche B. 
Bates, Secretary, Summer Session Of- 
fice, Cornell University. 


summer session 


Ohio: 

Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Schools of French and 
Spanish, June 23 to Aug. 1. Work- 
shops, demonstration school for meth- 
ods and experimentation, and courses 


in language and conversation by native 
Address: E. B. 
de Sauzé, Director of Foreign Lan- 
guages, Western Reserve University. 


teachers will be offered. 


Oregon: 

Eastern Oregon College of Educa- 
tion, La Grande, Oreg., June 11 to Aug. 
22. Three credits may be earned in a 
course in Geography of South America 
which will deal with the economic and 
social development of South America 
and will emphasize relationships be- 
tween Latin America and the United 
States. Address: John M. Miller, Di- 
rector of Summer Session, Eastern Ore- 
gon College of Education, 


Pennsylvania: 


Pennsylvania State College, State 


’ College, Pa., June 30 to Aug. 9. Courses 


offered: South American Geography, 
Latin American History, Far East in 
Modern Times, Modern Russian His- 
tory, International Relations, Govern- 
ment and Foreign Policy of the Soviet 
Union, Latin American Culture and In- 
stitutions. Also courses in foreign lan- 
guages and European history. Ad- 
dress: P. C. Weaver, Assistant Director 
of Summer Session, Pennsylvania State 
College. 


Tennessee: 

Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 
Intercultural Education Workshop, 
June 9 to July 18. Open to teachers 
interested in investigating certain prob- 
lems pertaining to inter-group rela- 
tions, cultural origin of races and 
nations making up the American popu- 
lation, exhibits, and other instructional 
material. Address: George N. Redd, 
Director of Summer Fisk 
University. 


Session, 


Texas: 

East Texas State Teachers College, 
Commerce, Tex. Spanish Workshop 
for Elementary Grades, June 3 to July 
11. Work in the preparation of ma- 
terials for teaching Spanish to children, 
observation of elementary Spanish 
students, and practice in conversational 
Spanish. Address: Adelle Clark, De- 
partment of Spanish, East Texas State 
Teachers College. 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, 
Huntsville, Tex. Workshop in inter- 
national relations for experienced 
teachers, June 3 to July 12. Work in 


i7 





enriching the teaching of elementary 
school and high school subjects with 
materials on inter-American relations. 
Address: T. S. Montgomery, Head, De- 
partment of Education, Sam Houston 
State Teachers College. 


Vermont: 

Middlebury College Language 
Schools, Middlebury, Vt. June 27 to 
Aug. 14. Courses in French, German, 
Italian, Russian, Spanish civilization 
and literature. Address: Secretary of 
the Summer Schools, Middlebury Col- 
lege, Middlebury, Vt. 


Washington, D. C.: 


American University will hold a 
Summer Institute on the United States 
in World Affairs, June 16 to July 25. 
Teachers may earn 6 semester hours of 
graduate credit or may enroll as audi- 
tors. Address: Walter E. Myer, Di- 
rector, Institute on the United States in 
World Affairs, 1733 K St., NW., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Summer Institutes in Latin America 


Colombia: 

National University of 
Ciudad Universitaria, Bogota. Courses 
offered in language, literature, social 
sciences, art, and folklore. Address: 
Seccién de Extensién Cultural, Ciudad 
Universitaria, Apartado 2509, Bogota, 
Colombia. 


Colombia, 


Costa Rica: 

Inter-American Summer University, 
San José, July 26 to Aug. 23. Address: 
F. R. Wickham, 3441 McFarlin Blvd., 
Dailas 5, Tex. 


Cuba: 

University of Havana 
School, Havana, Cuba. 
Spanish, literature, history, economics, 
natural history, geography, law and so- 
cial sciences, mathematics, arts, and sci- 
ences. Address: Secretario de la Es- 
cuela de Verano, Universidad de la 


Habana, Habana, Cuba. 


Guatemala: 

University of San Carlos, Guatemala 
City, July 3 to Aug. 14. 
graduate and undergraduate levels in- 
clude: Language, history, literature, 
methodology, inter-American 
shop, archeology. Address: Joseph S. 
Werlin, University of Houston, Hous 
ton, Tex. 


Summer 
Courses in 


¥ 
Courses on 


work- 


Florida Southern College, Lakeland, 
Fla., will hold a school in 
Guatemala for two 5-week periods, June 
9 to July 13, and July 13 to Aug. 17. 
Lectures on customs, traditions, lan- 


summer 


guage, history, social psychology, bot- 
any, art, and textiles. Address: Ludd 
M. Spivey, President, Florida Southern 
College. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y., 
will sponsor a Guatemala ‘Tour from 
June 25 to Aug. 25, in collaboration with 
the Escuela de Verano, Universidad de 
San Carlos, Guatemala. Intensive 
courses offered in Spanish, Latin-Amer- 
ican history and literature, Guatemalan 
and Mayan specialties, inter-American 
relations, Central American economics, 
and methodology of teaching Spanish. 
Address : Louis Nesbit, Spanish Depart- 
ment, Syracuse University. 


Mexico: 

National University of Mexico, Mex- 
ico, D. F. Summer School for foreign 
students. Regular courses in language, 
conversation, phonetics, philology, lit- 
erature, history, education, arts and 
crafts. Address: Secretary of the Sum- 
mer School, San Cosme 71, Mexico, 
D. F. 

Texas Technological College Field 
School in Mexico City, July 21 to Aug. 
30. Courses offered in the Spanish lan- 
guage and Spanish civilization in Mex- 
ico. Three years of college Spanish or 
the equivalent is the prerequisite. Ad- 
dress: T. Earle Hamilton, Department 
of Foreign Languages, Texas Techno- 
logical College, Lubbock, Tex. 

Inter-American Summer School at 
Saltillo, Coahuila, Mexico, June 30 to 
Aug. 8. Courses offered in Mexican 
civilization, literature, arts, history, 
grammar, shorthand, and business cor- 
respondence. Address: Donald M. Cus- 
ter, Box 413, Salida, Colo., or Senorita 
Maria del Refugio Galindo, Bravo Sur 
313, Saltillo, Coahuila, Mexico. 

Escuela Universitaria de Bellas Artes, 
San Miguel de Allende, Guanajuato, 
Mexico. Courses offered in fine arts and 
Spanish. Address: Stirling Dickinson, 
Associate Director, 1500 Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

University of Houston International 
Study Centers, June 3 to July 9 at 
Mexico City, July 21 to Aug. 20 at 
Guatemala City. Courses offered in 
contemporary problems and civilization 


and the 
Spanish language. Address: Joseph §, 
Werlin. Director, Internationa! Study 
Centers, University of Houston, 380] 
Bernard St., Houston 4, Tex. 

Texas State College for Women, at 
Saltillo, Coahuila, Mexico, July 17 to 
Aug. 27. Classes offered for under- 
graduate and graduate students. Inter- 
American Workshop for teachers of 
Spanish. Address: Rebecca Switzer, 
Department of Foreign Languages, 
Texas State College for Women, Den. 
ton, Texas. 

National Education Association Tour 
to Mexico. The tour will include teach- 
ers conferences in Mexico and _ back- 
ground lectures in pretravel sessions, 
Address: Division of Travel Service, 
National Education Association, 120] 
16th St. NW., Washington, D. C. 

The fourth Spanish Language Sem- 
inar sponsored by the U. S. Office of 
Education and the Department of State 
in cooperation with the National Uni- 
versity of Mexico will be held in Mexico 
City from July 1 to Aug. 15. Enroll- 
ment is limited to 100 Spanish teachers. 
The tuition is $50. Courses offered in 
Mexican music, literature, civilization, 
Spanish grammar, composition, and 
conversation. Address: American Re- 
publics Section, Division of Interna- 
tional Educational Relations, U. §. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


Guatemala 


of Mexico and 


Summer Schools in Europe 
Czechoslovakia: 

World Youth Festival, Prague, July 
20 to Aug. 17. Exhibitions, lectures, 
sports, international film and drama fes- 
tival, concerts, folk dances, and music. 
Address: The World Youth Festival 
Committee, Trida Jana Opletala 38, 
Prague IT, Czechoslovakia. 


England: 

University of Oxford, Oxford, Eng- 
land. Summer School in European Civ- 
ilization in the Twentieth Century, July 
2 to Aug. 13. Intended for persons who 
have made a special study of cultural 
subjects and who already have their 
B. A. degree. Address: Director, In- 
stitute of International Education, 2 
West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 

University of Birmingham, Summer 
School in English Literature at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, July 5 to Aug. 16. Three 
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main courses in English 
1500-1640, will be given with an asso- 


eiated course dealing with the social, 


economic, religious, and cultural back- 
ground of the age. This course is in- 
tended primarily for graduate students. 
Address: Director, Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 2 West 45th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Universities of London and Liver- 
pool, July 7 to 28 at London, and July 
99 to Aug. 19 at Liverpool. Vacation 
course in social studies. Admission will 
be limited to persons having a master’s 
degree in social work. Address: Di- 
rector, Institute of International Edu- 
cation, 2 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 

Summer Study Program of English 
Literature, June 21 to Sept. 8 under the 
leadership of Dr. Everett L. Getchell, 
Boston University. 
ited: London, Edinburgh, Ripon, York, 
Cambridge, Oxford, Gloucester, Bath, 


Places to be vis- 


Salisbury, Winchester, and Canterbury. 
Membership is limited and early appli- 
cation is necessary. Address: Bureau 
of University Travel, 11 Boyd St., New- 
ton, Mass. 


France: 

French School under the 
leadership of Professor Rene Talamon, 
University of Michigan, June 21 to 
Sept. 8. For 
students of French. 
be used in lectures. 


Summer 


advanced 
Only French will 
Purpose : 


teachers and 


absorp- 
tion through personal contact of ideas, 
customs, point of view, art and history 
of the French people, and increased per- 
fection in the spoken language. Ad- 
dress: Bureau of University Travel, 11 
Boyd St., Newton, Mass. 


Italy: 

University of Florence. Summer 
Courses for Foreigners, July 15 to Aug. 
31. Professor Mario Salmi, University 
of Florence, is the director of courses. 
Courses offered in Italian language, 
Italian culture, history, and literature. 
Address: Segreteria del Centro di Cul- 
tura per Stranieri, Universita di Fi- 
renze, Piazza Marco 4, Firenze, 
Italy. 


San 


Netherlands: 

Summer Course for Foreign Stu- 
dents, July 14 to Aug. 11. This course 
is organized jointly by all Netherlands 
universities and will be held at Leyden. 
The courses in art history, town-plan- 
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Literature, 


ning, social sciences, and “The Culture 
of Cities” are planned for graduate stu- 
English will be the working lan- 
Address: J. G. de Beus, Coun- 
selor, Netherlands Embassy, 1470 
Euclid St.,.NW., Washington, D. C. 


dents. 


guage. 


Norway: 

University of Oslo. Summer School 
for American Students, July 7 to Aug. 
16. Classes offered in Norwegian cul- 
ture, science, Norwegian language and 
literature, history, institutions, social 


problems, arts and handicrafts. Eng- 
lish will be the working language. Ad- 


dress: Students Division, Royal Nor- 
wegian Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, Room 1826, New York 20, 
SS 

Scandinavia: 

Summer Program in Scandinavian 
Civilization under the leadership of 
Professor E. W. Peterson, University of 
Michigan, June 21 to Sept. 8. Study of 
rich historical backgrounds of Seandi- 
navia including architecture, costumes, 
fjords, art, and trips to many interest- 
ing places in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. Address: Bureau of University 
Travel, 11 Boyd St., Newton, Mass. 
Scotland: 

University of Aberdeen Summer 
School, July 7 to Aug. 19. Courses of- 
fered in history and practice of educa- 
tion in Scotland, economics and eco- 
nomic history of modern Britain. Ad- 
dress: Director, Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, 2 West 45th St.. New 
York, N. Y. 


Switzerland: 
Junior Year in Zurich Summer 
Course. Dates not available. Courses 


in German, art in Switzerland, eco- 
nomics, government, history, modern 
languages, and music. Two years of 
college German is prerequisite. Ad- 
lress : Edmund E. Miller, 1123 N. Eutaw 
St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

Summer School of European Studies 
in Zurich, July 8 to Aug. 23. 
offered in German language and liter- 
ature, government, and European his- 
tory. Address: Edmund E, Miller, 
1123 N. Eutaw St., Baltimore 1, Md. 


Courses 


France, England, Italy, 
Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Netherlands, Scotland: 

Summer Program in Architecture 
under leadership of Dr. John Shapley, 


Associate Director of Iranian Institute 
of New York, June 21 to Sept. 8. 
Famous cities in European countries 
will be visited, and the architecture of 
Europe will be studied. Address: 
Bureau of University Travel, 11 Boyd 
St., Newton, Mass. 

Summer Program in Art Apprecia- 
tion under the leadership of Professor 
James Chillman, Jr., Rice Institute, 
June 21 to Sept. 8. Famous buildings 
and monuments of special importance 
interested in art will be 
European countries. Ad- 
dress: Bureau of University Travel, 11 
Boyd St., Newton, Mass. 

Summer Program in Classical Back- 
grounds under the leadership of Pro- 
fessor Louis E. Lord, Scripps College, 
June 21 to Sept. 8. Planned for those 
interested in the backgrounds of his- 
tory. Cities in the above-listed coun- 
tries will be visited. Address: Bureau 
of University Travel, 11 Boyd St., New- 
ton, Mass. 


to persons 


visited in 


JAPAN 
Selected References for Teachers 


by C. O. Arndt,’ Chief, Near and Far 
Eastern Educational Relations Section, 
Division of International Educational 
Relations 


Bibliography 


A Selected List of Books and Articles 
on Japan in English, French, and Ger- 
man. Hugh Borton, Serge Elisseeff, 
edwin O. Reischauer. American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies, 1219 Sixteenth 
Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. In- 
dexed. 1940 (Reprinted 1946). 142 p. 


College and university students, as well as 
scholars of Japan and things Japanese, will 
find this general guide and reference work 
helpful. The subject matter is limited largely 
to the humanities and the social sciences, 


Books on Japan. Laurence E. Salis- 
bury. American Council Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1 East 54th Street, 
New York 22,N. Y. 5 cents. ’ 

Reprint of an article from the January 16, 
1946 issue of Far Hastern Survey in which the 
editor of the Survey makes brief comments 
about some of the significant English books on 
Japan. 


1 Now with New York University. 








Books 
(Unless otherwise indicated, these books 
are written on the adult level) 


Bache, Carol. Paradox /s/e. 
York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1945. 


“Carrie M’Mahon is known as Carol Bache 
to the readers of Atlantic Monthly, as Carrie 
MacMahon to the even wider circle of Ameri 
cans and Europeans who knew her in Tokyo 
You will find little about war in these pages 
but you may, perhaps, acquire an understand 
ing of Japanese character which you could 
never achieve from more pretentious works.” 
New York Times, December 19, 1943. 


New 


183 p. 


Japane se AB 


Ballantine, Joseph W. 
It Is Spoken. A Beginner’s Grammar. 
Stanford University, Calif., Stanford 
University Press, 1945. 255 p. 

The work is designed principally for ad 
ministrators, diplomats, missionaries, service 
men and women and is aimed at self-instruc- 
tion, as well as for classroom use. It makes 
no pretense of being a complete Japanese 
grammar—mastering Japanese is a formid 
able task. It does give the student a usable, 
competent, basic acquaintance with Japanese 
as the Japanese speak it. 


Bryan, J. Ingram. 7Vhe Literature of 
Butterworth, Home 
252 p. Avail 


Japan. London, 
University Library, 1921. 
able in some libraries. 
Brief history of Japanese literature with 
extracts from translations of important works 


Buck, Pearl. Zhe Patriot. New 
yr . ao” ‘ : 
York, John Day, 1939. 372 p. (Senior 

high school and adult levels.) 

A young Chinese from modern China goes 
to Japan, marries a Japanese girl, and again 
returns to the land of his birth to fight in the 
recent war. The picture of both Chinese and 
Japanese home life is nicely drawn by the 
author, who needs no introduction to a United 
States audience. 


Byas, Hugh. Government by Assas- 
sination. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 
1942. 369 p. 

An English writer, for many years before 
his death a resident of Japan, describes the 
forces which have controlled Japan during 
recent decades. Readable. 


Carus, Clayton D. and McNichols, 
Charles L. Japan : Its Resources and 
Industries. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1944. 252 p. 

Recent information on the resources of Ja 


pan. Maps and many full-sized pictures are 
included. 


Embree, John F. The Japanese Na 
tion. New York, Farrar & Rinehart, 
Inc., 1945. 308 p. 


A sociological study of the people of Japan 
by an anthropologist who has lived a num- 
ber of years in their country. 


rey, Suye Mura, a Japane S€ Village ; 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1939. 354 p. 


“Dr. Embree’s book is * * * 
tion, based on direct observation of the life of 
a Japanese village community. Its chief pur- 
pose is to provide material for that compara- 
tive study of the forms of human society that 
is known as social anthropology; but it should 


a descrip- 


appeal to a wider audience of general readers 
as giving an additional insight from a new 
angle into Japanese civilization.” (Introduc- 


tion by A. R. Radcliffe-Brown. ) 


Grew, Joseph C. Zen Years in Japan. 
New York, Simon and Schuster, Inc., 
1944. 554 p. 

A chronological narrative of the author’s 
work as Ambassador to Japan from May 14, 
1932, onward. The last entry is a radio ad- 
dress delivered over the CBS network, Au- 
gust 30, 1942. 


Holtom, D. C. T he National Faith of 
Japan, a Study in Modern Shinto. New 
York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 1938. 
3d29 p. 

A general study of modern Shinto by an 
American scholar. 

Lattimore, Owen. Solution in Asia. 
Boston, Little, Brown, 1945. 214 p. 

A fresh, penetrating analysis of Japan and 
especially China with suggestions for United 
States pclicy by an acknowledged authority 
on the Far East. 


Leighton, Alexander H. The Gov- 
erning of Men. Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1945. 404 p. 

Principles and recommendations derived 
from an extensive first-hand study of the Pos 
ton (Ariz.), Relocation Center. 

Murasaki, Shikibu. Zhe TJale of 
Genji, translated by Arthur Waley. 
New York, Houghton Mifflin, 1935. 
Complete in two volumes. 1,155 p. 

A classic Japanese novel of the eleventh 


century. Lengthy, but readable. 


Norman, E. H. Japan’s Emergence 
As a Modern State. New York, Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, 1940. 254 p. 

The economic and political development of 
Japan is presented by a Canadian scholar 
who bases his study on original source 
material 

Roth, Andrew. Dilemma in Japan. 
Boston, Little, Brown, 1945. 302 p. 

Socio-political movements such as commu- 
nism and socialism are studied. 


Sansom, George B. Japan: A Short 
Cultural History. College ed. New 


York, D. Appleton—Century Company, 


Inc., 1943. 


An outstanding work on general Japanese 


5dD4 p. 


history, covering the period from the begin- 
ning of Japanese history to 1850, 


Sugimoto, Etsu. A Daughter of the 


Samurai. New York, Doubleday, Do- 
ran & Co., 1925. 314 p. (High-school 
level.) 


The story of a daughter of feudal Japan 
and her contacts with the West. 

Trewartha, Glenn T. Japan, a Physi- 
cal, Cultural, and R. gional Ge ography, 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Press, 1945. 

This sizeable geography of Japan is divide 
into the following three parts: 


University of 
607 p. 


(1) The coun- 
try as a whole: Physical Equipment and Re. 
(3) The Re. 
The author is 


sources; (2) Cultural Features; 
gional Subdivisions of Japan. 
a professor of geography at the University of 
Wisconsin, 

Walworth, Arthur. Black Ships Of 
Japan. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 
1946. 278 p. 

The story of the opening up of Japan by 
Commodore Perry in 1853 is told with con- 
siderable use of eyewitness accounts thus add- 
ing to the interest of the narrative. 

Young, A. M. 
Times, 1912-26. 
1929. 347 p. 
Imperial Japan, 1926-1938. 
New York, Morrow, 1938. 

Significant material for the periods under 
review by an English writer. 


Japan in Recent 
New York, Morrow, 


528 p. 


Pamphlets 

(Unless otherwise indicated these 
pamphlets are written on the adult 
level) 


Benjamin, Harold. New Education 
for a New Japan. In June 1946 issue 
of Scuoot Lire. 

Personal observations of the author, who was 
a member of the Advisory Group on Japanese 
Education which visited Japan early in 1946. 

Chamberlin, W. H. dA/odern Japan. 
St. Louis, Webster Publishing Co., 1942. 
93 p. illus. (Cooperative project be- 
tween American Council, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, and Webster Publish- 
ing Co.) (Junior-senior high-school 
level.) 40 cents. 

Describes modern Japan, its economy, gov- 
ernment, and special interests in Asia. 

Grew, Joseph C. Japan and the Pa 
cific. In April 1944 issue of The Na 
tional Geographic Magazine. 

A well illustrated article by the former 
U. S. Ambassador to Japan. 
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Japanese Illustrated Books. A Pic- 
ture Book. New York, The Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, 1941. 25 cents. (All 
levels. ) 

4 booklet of Japanese prints. 


Johnstone, Anne and William. What 
are We Doing with Japan? New York, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1946. 25 
cents. 

A summary of United States policy toward 
Japan after VJ Day. 

Morris, Wilson. Zhe ABC's of Mod- 
ern Japan. New York, Institute of Pa- 
cifie Relations, 1946. Aa) cents. 

This pamphlet is a compendium of facts 
in detail about Japan and how it grew. It 
describes Japanese education and home life, 
religion, and 
tells the story 


various social institutions; it 
of the Japanese Empire and 
its relations with the rest of the world: and 
it gees into the present day sufficiently to 
indicate modern Japan’s trade relations, cer- 
tain internal social and political trends, and 
her economic and political system up to the 
time of occupation by Allied forces, 


Maps 


Japan and Adjacent Regions of Asia 
and the Pacific Ocean. Washington 6, 
D. C., National Geographic Society, 
1944. (Adult level.) 

A recent, detailed map, size 26%4’’ x 3414”’. 
Useful for a study of Japan and Korea. 


Available 
through Friendship Press, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


level.) 


Picture Map of Japan. 
(Elementary 


Printed in brown and white, size 36’’ x 48’’. 
Can be colored with crayons or water colors. 


Recording 

The Peopl Available 
through Educational Radio Script and 
Transcription Exchange, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C. Free 


on loan. 


of Japan. 


This 16’’ (3314 r. p. m.) recording presents 
a description of the people of Japan by the 
Honorable Joseph C. Grew, former Ambas- 
sador to Japan. 


PLANNING SCHOOL PLANT- 
MANAGEMENT PROGRAMS 


by N. E. Viles, Specialist for School-Plant Management 


CHOOL BUILDINGS, like old 

cars, deteriorate from age and use. 
As they age, it becomes more and more 
dificult to maintain and operate them 
in a manner that will provide a maxi- 
mum of service and safety. 

When materials are scarce and re- 
placement costs are in excess of the 
funds available for such purposes, it 
becomes increasingly difficult to replace 
deteriorated property. This condition 
seems to be developing in the school- 
plant field, and school reports of pro- 
posed and maintenance 
programs indicate an active interest in 
making the best possible utilization of 
existing facilities. 


remodeling 


Need for Improvement 

This interest is timely. A backlog 
of needed repairs, developed during the 
lean years, had been only partially 
cleared when the war began. Since that 
time replacements, improvements, and 
maintenance have generally been lim- 
ited to bare necessities. 
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Materials and_ skilled 


scarce and costs were high. 


labor 

Painting, 
minor repairs, and upkeep were neglect- 
ed. In addition, many of the school 
buildings carried added loads of eve- 
ning classes, rationing and other war- 
time activities. Loss of skilled school 
custodial and maintenance employees to 
the Armed Forces and to more lucrative 
employment made it difficult to main- 
tain the buildings in a satisfactory 
manner. report that, 
since their school salaries are lower 
than those that may be obtained else- 
where, many of their skilled men have 
not returned to school employment. 
As a result, many of the buildings are 
now operated and maintained by un- 
skilled employees, and deterioration still 
exceeds the normal rate. 


were 


Some _ schools 


Importance of Adequate Care 
School officials are usually engaged 
in directing a variety of interesting ac- 
tivities and often fail to give the atten- 
tion needed to develop and maintain 


an adequate school plant management 
program. In too many cases the opera- 
tion, maintenance, and remodeling pro- 
grams are planned and carried on by 
noneducational employees. These em 
ployees may not know the school pro 
gram and its needs. Regardless of the 
abilities and interests of these men, it ts 
not possible for them to produce the 
best results unless the plant program is 
coordinated with the educational 
program. 

School officials should realize the im- 
portance of adequate school plant serv- 
ice to the pupils and to the educational 
The well-kept school build- 
It serves as 


program. 
ing is more than a shelter. 
a tool of education and as a teaching de- 
vice. It must provide a maximum de- 
Com- 
fortable working conditions are essen- 
tial for normal and economical pupil 
progress. The building also serves as 
a school home. To the pupils it is their 


gree of safety and protection, 


under proper conditions 
they develop a pride in it. For many 
pupils it is the best building or home 
that they have been able to call their 
If it is properly maintained, 
many pupils develop from it ideals of 
comfort, convenience, sanitation, and 
fitness that will carry over into their 


future home planning. 


school, and 


own. 


Goals of Plant-Management 
Program 


In many respects the purposes or 
aims of the plant-management program 
are the same as those general principles 
that prompted the erection of the orig- 
inal buildings. In developing a con- 
tinuing program of school plant care, 
school officials must keep in mind cer- 
tain specific aims or principles which 
are related to the school program, com- 
munity life, and the district’s financing 
plan. 

The development and maintenance of 
safe housing for all occupants should 
be considered as of first importance in 
all plant programs. In general the pub- 
lic schools as a part of the State have 
not accepted legal responsibility for 
personal injuries occurring on school 
property. Regardless of any possible 
future trends in this area, lack of legal 
responsibility in no way lessens the obli- 
gation of the school to provide safe con- 


ditions. The meeting of certain mini- 

















mum standards should be a “must” for 
every plant used for school purposes. 
The meeting of these minimum stand 
ards should be only the first step, and 
the program should be so developed that 
a maximum of safety for life, body, and 
limb is maintained. 
be compelled to send their children to 
school have a right to demand safe 


Parents who may 


school quarters for them. 


The program should be designed to 
develop and maintain facilities and con- 
ditions necessary for the protection of 
the health of the pupils. The installa- 
tion of desirable modern heating, venti 
lating, lighting, plumbing, and clean- 
ing facilities is no assurance that these 
facilities will be so maintained and op- 
erated that they will provide the serv 
ices needed. Carrying out a program 
of this type will require trained operat- 
ing personnel, a definite plan developed 
in some detail, and eternal vigilance on 
the part of operating employees, super 
visors, and teachers. 


The original purpose for which school 
buildings are erected, that of providing 
adequate facilities for the school pro- 
gram, is not fully realized in poorly 
maintained buildings. 
in the building and in the instruction 
programs do not bring maximum re- 
turns if the building does not provide 
desirable and comfortable working con- 
ditions. Illustrations of deficiencies of 
this type could be pointed out in most 
buildings but for the purposes of this 
article one or two will suffice. Poorly 
regulated ventilating, temperature-con 
trol, or illuminating facilities deter 
maximum pupil application and may 
retard the learning process. In most 
cases it is more economical to expend 
extra effort and funds in maintaining 
adequate facilities than waste the time 
of pupils and teachers with working 
conditions that do not permit maximum 
production. 


Funds invested 


In planning the program attention 
should be given to the preservation of 
property values. The elimination of 
fire hazards is closely related to the 
personal safety program. The average 
school plant represents a major invest 
ment for the community it serves. In 
most cases the loss of buildings through 
too rapid deterioration or through dis 
aster places added financial obliga- 


tions on the community. In some in- 





stances construction costs must compete 
the for a 
share of the tax dollar. Experience in- 
dicates that often at- 
tributable as much to lack of care as 
While it 


to retain in use buildings that are no 


with instruction program 


obsolescence is 


to old age. is not desirable 
longer safe, sound, or economical, the 
useful lives of many buildings can be 
extended by proper care. 


This program should provide for re- 
newing surface covering of exposed 
areas periodically: Leaks and seepage 
cracks should be checked. Loose roof- 
ing, handrails, treads, doors, hangers, 
and windows should be _ tightened. 
School furniture and equipment may 
need surfacing and repairing. The elec- 
tric, plumbing, and other service sys- 
tems should be maintained in excellent 
working condition. Fire and wind-loss 
hazards should be reduced to a mini- 
mum, and an adequate replacement pro- 
gram developed through either ample 
reserves of construction funds or the 
maintenance of a well-planned pro- 


gram of insurance coverage. 


Economy of operation is a vital factor 
in the plant program. This applies 
both to the plant operation and to its 
effect on the school program. In this 
case the term “economy” should be in- 
terpreted as applying to the whole pro- 
gram and not alone to the initial cost of 
Possible illustrations 
are Failure to replace a 
broken grate or to eliminate pockets in 
steam lines may result in an increased 


an installation. 
numerous. 


fuel consumption costing more than 


Lack of mop 


would the replacements. 


sinks and closets on each floor may 
ereate added work for the custodial 
force. Improper use of detergents and 


of certain abrasives, acids or alkaline 
compounds may make the replacement 
of surface coverings necessary. Lack of 
repair parts for equipment or of ade- 
quate accessible storage for supplies and 
equipment may delay actual class opera- 
tions for all the students in a room for 
several minutes. In some instances, re- 
ported recently, pupils and teachers 
could not start class work until the 
middle of the morning because build- 
ings were not heated at the time classes 
In a well-planned pro- 
gram special needs and conditions will 


were to begin. 


be anticipated, and such wastes will be 


averted. 


The 
neglected in 


aesthetic factor should not be 


the school plant pro. 


gram. Some of the older buildings bore 


more resemblance to barns or ware- 
It is not 
always possible or desirable to change 
the structure of these buildings. How- 


ever, it is usually possible to improve 


houses than to school homes. 


the interior and oftentimes the exterior 


appearances of the buildings. Scaling 
paint, dirty ceilings, ragged blinds, 


dingy windows, and dark floors do not 
appeal to either pupils or patrons, 
Proper use of paint, well-planned stor. 
age facilities, some landscaping, and at- 
tractive floors help to create for the 
child a “house beautiful” as his school 
home. Plant attractiveness is also im- 
portant in developing and maintaining 
a community interest and pride in the 


school. 


Factors in Planning 


Goals in school plant management 
cannot be easily attained without a well- 
developed plan which should be coor- 
dinated with the long-time building re- 
tention and programs, 
The plan should also coordinate the 
maintenance and operation programs, 
It should be so timed that each of the 
major activities will become a part of 
Plant develop- 
Occasional 


re} rlacement 


a scheduled 
ment should be continuous. 


pattern. 


inspections may be desirable if they con- 
tribute to the over-all plan. The prae- 
tice, followed in some small school sys- 
tems, of having a board committee visit 
each building annually does give an op- 
portunity to acquaint the members with 
the proposed plan ; however, a hasty in- 
spection of this type should not be ex- 
pected to replace the scheduled, long- 
time plan. 


There is some difference of opinion 
on who should make and who should 
operate the plan. Under many of the 
better plant-management programs of 
today, planning is a cooperative under- 
taking participated in by the custodial 
and maintenance forces, the teachers, 
and the administrative officers. When 
plans are completed, they are subject te 
final approval by the administration. 
In the operation of the program each 
of these groups and also the pupils may 
play an important part. In a well 
planned program the custodial and 
maintenance forces responsible for the 
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work may know more about the plant 
The 


teachers will know the general plans for 


needs for the school program. 


operation, can ant icipate the coming of 
the custodians to their rooms and can 
be ready for them. 
courage pupil pride in the school and 


They can also en- 


teach proper room-housekeeping and 
building-care practices. The adminis- 
trative office supervises the operation of 
the plan, approves changes, coordinates 
the activities of the various participants, 
and directs the financing program. 
Another and an important factor in 
the plant-care program is the type of 
operating personnel available. As in- 
dicated previously, the skills and abili- 
ties of the working forces are, in many 
schools, at a low ebb. Many trained men 
were lost and will not return under ex- 
isting pay scales. Training schools and 
programs were partially neglected dur- 
ing the war. Some older men were em- 
ployed to fill vacancies and others re- 
mained on the job, in an attempt to be 
helpful, beyond the normal retirement 
age. Some of these cannot provide ade- 
quate protection and care for the build- 
to Many 
schools probably will find it necessary 


ings. Some wish retire. 
to employ numbers of untrained men. 
In order to improve this service and to 
have available a force of custodial em- 
ployees capable of rendering efficient 
service, custodial training schools and 
inservice training programs should be 
developed and carried on for a period of 
years. 


Plans for 1947-48 


As indicated previously, much of the 


desired new construction cannot be 
completed during the next school year. 
Improvement needs continue to ac- 
cumulate. It seems probable that many 
of the materials needed for repairs, for 
cleaning, and for floor maintenance 
may be available. Plans should be de- 
veloped in advance for needed building 
improvements. The custodial program 
should be studied and provisions made 
for the tools, supplies, and personnel 
needed for this program. Funds for 
these purposes should be included in the 
1947-48 budgets. Steps should also be 
taken to provide essential training for 


the custodial and maintenance forces. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION 





A SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL EXTENDS ITS PROGRAM 
by W. H. Gaumnitz, Specialist, Small and Rural High Schools 


HE SCHOOL authorities of Roch- 

ester, Minn., are experimenting 
with some interesting ways and means 
through which wider educational use 
can be made of the staff, the educational 
programs, and the facilities of their 
senior high schools. Since there is a 
growing interest in developments of 
this type, brief descriptions of the prog- 
ress of two of the innovations are here- 
with presented. 

After extensive study the school au- 
thorities became convinced that many 
of the youth attending the senior high 
school during the 1945-46 school year 
were barred from full participation in 
the student activity program. ‘lhe rea- 
son for this was that they found difli- 
culty in paying the fee of $6.90, needed 
for the season’s football and basketball 
tickets, annual class dues, subscriptions 
to the school paper and annual, and ad- 
mission to two plays and the operetta 
sponsored by the school. The school 
authorities felt that not only did these 
pupils lose important educational bene- 
fits resulting to those who attended or 
in other ways participated in these ac- 
tivities but that there were negative 
issues involved. Some pupils were em- 
barrassed by their inability to respond 
to campaigns soliciting financial sup- 
port; others felt themselves crowded 
out—sometimes to the point of entirely 
losing interest in school attendance. 
Such negative outcomes were believed 
to apply with special force to youth com- 
ing from homes with several children in 
school, and usually dependent upon low 
incomes. 


Extracurricular Activities Voted 
Part of Regular Program 


Superintendent Maurice J. Thomas 
brought this problem to the attention 
of the Board of Education, which voted 
unanimously (1) to make all of its ac. 
tivities, which heretofore have been 

alled extracurricular, a part of the reg- 
ular educational program, and (2) to 
pay for them out of tax funds. M. W. 
Stout, principal of the Rochester Senior 


High School, reports: “This means that 
from now on our students will not have 
to pay for athletic contests, dramas, mu- 
sic, newspaper, yearbook, etc. The great 
majority of the people in the community 
have approved wholeheartedly. Our 
Board of Education still charges ad- 
mission to people who are not enrolled 
It is interesting to note 
that more money is being taken in at 
the gate now, even though all students 
are admitted free. Our crowds have 
doubled in size.” 

The second new development now in 
process of being worked out by the 
school authorities of this small but 
widely known Minnesota city of 26,312 
population centers around the plan to 
develop a 12-month school year. Al- 
ready the teachers’ salaries have been 
increased “by about a third and they 
(the school staff) will work for the 
school system during two months of the 
summer. They will be allowed one 
month of vacation on pay.” Plans are 
now being worked out to make the best 
possible use of the additional months 
of staff time available. Priority is 
properly being given to the development 
of ,educational services deemed neces- 
sary to fill the greatest summertime 
needs of the youth of this community. 
But such important long-time staff 
projects as rethinking the underlying 
philosophy and the basic objectives of 
secondary education are also receiving 
attention. Such essentials as staff mo- 
rale and inservice growth are not being 
forgotten it is pointed out. 


in the school. 


Tentative Outline Presented 


A good idea of the breadth and sig- 
nificance of the plans now taking shape 
in Rochester to develop a summertime 
educational program may be had from 
the following tentative outline set up by 
Mr. Stout: | 


(1) Summer school teaching to provide: 

(a) Classes to develop basic skills, such as 
typewriting, which most students 
need but which many cannot acquire 
during the regular school year. 








(b) Enrichment cousses to enable students 
to explore further fields that were 
opened up to them during the year. 

(ec) Regular courses to enable some stu- 
dents to their 
through high school. 


accelerate progress 


Note; In the past students have had to pay 
tuition for their summer school work. In the 
future payment will not be required. 


(2) Summer recreation: 


The present recreation program should be 
expanded to include the following: 


(a) A more varied athletic program for 
senior high school boys and girls. 

(b) A music program that continues the 
vocal and instrumenta! 
high school boys and girls during the 
summer months; e. g., large and 


small groups and soloists should con- 


training of 


tinue to give concerts during the 
summer. 

(c) A “summer playhouse” should be coop 
eratively developed by the industria) 
arts, dramatic, speech, and art de- 
partments. 

(d) The opening of and art 
other departments in the summer to 
develop avocational interests of both 


shops and 


boys and girls. 


(3) Summer school attendance include: 


(a) Those staff members who need some 
formal training on a campus to enable 
them to fulfill their teaching assign- 
ments more effectively. 

(b) Those staff members who request per 
mission to go because they are work- 
ing toward a degree. 

(4) Workshops: 

A. Curriculum workshops 

(a) To give the faculty some time to 
study, discuss, and come to a bet- 
ter agreement regarding the basic 
philosophy of secondary education. 

(b) To revise the objectives of the high 
school to bring them more in keep- 
ing with our basic philosophy. 

(c) To revise and develop new program 
of studies and adjust it to school 
objectives. 

(d) To develop new courses of study to 
enrich the various curricula. 

(e) To revise courses of study each year 
in order that they may be up-to- 

date. 
B. Guidance workshops 

(a) To study new tests and testing pro- 
cedures—and methods of interpret- 
ing findings of these tests. 

(b) To develop materials pertaining to 
vocational, personal, 
and social guidance for high school 
students. 

(c) To develop new permanent records. 

(d) To develop abilities of the staff to 
make case studies of students. 

(e) To study new techniques of counsel- 
ing students. 

(f) To give homeroom teachers, through 
conferences at and home 


educational, 


school 





visitations, a chance to get ac- 
quainted with their advisees be- 
fore school opens in the fall. 

(5) Travel: 


(a) Staff members would be assigned 
to travel when such travel could 


definitely improve their ability to 

fulfill their teaching assignments 

in our school; e. g., auto-mechanics 

trip to various 
factories to get first-hand knowl- 
edge in the construction of cars. 

(b) Staff members travel 
would prepare an itinerary before 
they left and turn in a written re- 
port when they returned. 


teacher makes a 


assigned to 
Other ideas suggested by Mr. Stout 


make plain the fact that Scout activities, 
camping, and a broad-scale adult educa- 


ELEMENTARY 


tion program are to be included in plang 
to enlarge the educational services of 
this school. Not only are the intramural 
activities and services of this high schoo] 
becoming official and publicly supported 
parts of the educational development 
of the youth of the community, but 
realistic progress is being made to pro- 
vide a wide variety of educational and 
recreational experiences throughout the 
year. Such a program, buttressed by a 
fuller utilization of the school’s staff 
and facilities, should go a long way 
toward meeting modern educational 
needs of youth as well as toward pre- 
venting the growth of juvenile de- 
linquency. 


EDUCATION 





State Directors Association Reports 
The Association of State Directors of 

Elementary Education held its annual 

meeting in Chicago March 22. Sessions 


were devoted to hearing progress re- 
ports of its six working committees 
which have been studying the major 
problems outlined by members of the 
organization at a meeting in St. Louis 
a year ago. The reports made were as 
follows: Characteristics of a Good Ele- 
mentary School—Bernard Lonsdale, 
Acting Chief, Division of Elementary 
Education, California, Chairman; Co- 
ordination of School and Community 
Services for a Twelve-month Develop- 
mental Program for Elementary School 
Children—William E. Young, Director, 
Division of Elementary Education, 
State Department of Education, New 
York, Chairman; Programs for Chil- 
dren Below Six—Jennie Campbell, Di- 
rector of Elementary Education, Utah, 
Chairman; Techniques for Stimulation 
of Curriculum Development Through- 
out a State—Anne Hoppock, Assistant 
in Elementary Education, New Jersey, 
Chairman; Programs for the Continu- 
ous Professional Preparation of Teach- 
ers—Verna Walters, Supervisor Ele- 
mentary Curriculum, Ohio, Chairman ; 
School Housing Facilities for a De- 
sirable Educational Program—Julia 
Wetherington, Division of Instruc- 
tional Service, North Carolina, Chair- 


man. 


The Association formulated its work 
program for 1947-48. One session had 
as speaker Dr. Bess Goodykoontz of the 
U. S. Office of Education. She told of 
her experiences as a member of the edu- 
‘ation mission to Germany in 1946, 


Arkansas Program of Evaluation and 
Analysis of Instruction 

State Elementary 
Schools, Myron Cunningham, gives the 
following report on that State’s pro- 
gram of evaluation and analysis of in- 


Supervisor of 


struction : 

Ten counties and three of the larger 
school systems in Arkansas, the State 
Teachers College, the University of 
Arkansas, and the State department of 
education, are cooperating in a pro- 
gram of evaluation and_analysis of in- 
struction. These programs begin with 
a test of skills, usually on the sixth- 
grade level and are planned to lead into 
a consideration of these questions: 


1. What skills must the child have to insure 
success in school? 

2. What effect does school success have on 
the social and emotional adjustment of the 
individual? 

3. What changes are necessary in our school 
programs to insure an adequate presentation 
of the skills, concepts, and understandings 00 
all levels? 

4. What must be done for the individual in 
the way of provision for physical, social, and 
emotional needs before we can expect measur- 
able progress in the development of skills, 
concepts, and understandings? 
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Phases of the program have been as- 
signed to different counties. Crawford 
County teachers developed the tech- 
niques and procedures necessary in the 
analysis of the pupils’ mastery of the 
skills. 

Yell County is working on means to 
take up the cultural lag which precludes 
learning the skills. 

Madison County is 
scheduling of classes and the grouping 
of children to give the teacher with 
three or four grades in the classroom the 


planning the 


maximum opportunity to teach skills 
and understandings. 

St. Francis County primary teachers 
are studying the test results in their 
schools to determine which skills can be 
taught at their level and the means of 
developing a readiness for those for 
which the children are not prepared. 

Phillips County teachers are study- 
ing the test results to find which skills 
should receive emphasis on the second- 
ary level either because of a deficiency 
or because the skill cannot be fully de- 
veloped in the elementary school. 

Little River and Ashley Counties are 
attempting to adapt the work done to 
a field situation. 

Other counties participating are Lin- 
coln, Hempstead, and Pulaski. Many 
of the problems in taking such a pro- 
gram to the field were worked out in 
Pulaski County in the school year 1945- 
46. Pope and Chicot Counties are 
scheduled for study in 1947-48. 

It is estimated that the participants 
must work on this program for 5 years 
before the results will show to a meas- 
urable degree. 


Working Conference in the South 


An elementary school working con- 
ference on Health and Physical Educa- 
tion was held March 13-15 at Memphis, 
Tenn. This conference was planned 
through the cooperative effort of the 
U.S. Office of Education and the South- 
em District of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. Superintendents of the 
13 States comprising this district were 
invited to send representatives from 
their States. This working conference 
included in its membership superintend- 
ents, supervisors of elementary educa- 
tion, representatives from State health 
and physical education departments, 
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specialists in these areas, and classroom 
teachers. 

The program opened with a panel. 
Edwina Jones, supervisor of elementary 
school health and physical education in 
the Cleveland public schools, and chair- 
man of the National Committee of Ele- 
mentary School Health and Physical 
Education of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, acted as chairman. The 
panel consisted of Bess Goodykoontz, 
director of the elementary division, 
U.S. Office of Education ; Helen Manley, 
specialist in health and physical edu- 
cation from that Office ; Lee Thomas, su- 
pervisor of elementary education of 
Tennessee ; and Margaret Williams, ele- 
mentary supervisor of the Memphis 
Public After the opening 
panel, the group. was divided into a 
health and a physical education divi- 
sion. Fred Brown, director of health 
education in the State department of 
education of Tennessee, was chairman 
of the Health Division, and Ethel Sax- 
man, professor of health and physical 
education at the University of Alabama, 
was chairman of the Physical Educa- 
tion Division. 

The consultants were: 


Schools. 


Health: Monroe Brown, D. R. Patterson, 
Marion Souza, J. T. Taylor, Lee Thomas, Mrs. 
Ora R. Wakefield, Harold Walker. 

Physical Education: Grace Fox, Jessie Gar- 
rison, Helen Hartwig, Edwina Jones, B. Ben- 
ton Salt, Mrs. Elizabeth Sutton, Frances Way- 
man, Edgar Ellen Wilson. 


School-Community Cooperation 

The calendar of recreational and en- 
riching programs for children of Bal- 
timore is doubtless typical of many such 
offerings which are serving children and 
their families. The program for the 
winter season included: Performances 
by the Johns Hopkins Children’s Edu- 
cational Theater and a junior choir at 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music, a 
series of story hours for children at dif- 
ferent age levels offered for Sunday 
afternoons at the Baltimore Museum of 
Art, Saturday morning concerts for 
children and young people by the Balti- 
more Symphony Orchestra, and chil- 
dren’s special motion pictures, including 
a benefit performance for needy children 
of Europe. 

Increasingly, community agencies are 
providing for the out-of-school time for 


boys and girls, beginning with children 


below the age of seven. 


Special Education Conference 

A Conference on Mental Hygiene and 
the Problems of Exceptional Children 
to be held on May 2 and 3, 1947, at 
Syracuse University is being sponsored 
by the School of Education in coopera- 
tion with the Psychological Services 
Center, Syracuse University, and 
George Davis Bivin Foundation, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

The program of the conference prom- 
ises to be stimulating, considering prob- 
lems of mental hygiene in relation to the 
child at home, in school, and in his so- 
cial relationship; handicapped children 
in the regular classroom and in special ~ 
groups; and some of the approaches 
needed by the school to help children 
and young people solve their emotional 
problems. Dr. William M. Cruick- 
shank, director of special education at 
Syracuse University, is in charge of the 
conference. 


Foundation for the Blind 
Sponsored Conference 


The American Foundation for the 
Blind sponsored a National Conference 
on the Blind Preschool Child, which 
was held in New York, March 13, 14, 
and 15. The phases of services for pre- 
school blind children concerned social 
work, educational programs, and medi- 
cal services. 

Reports were given by a number of 
persons concerned with work for the 
blind as teachers, research workers, so- 
cial workers, and administrators. The 
discussions at the conference considered 
the practical problems involved in the 
guidance of the preschool blind child 
at home, in the school, and in the 
community. 


PTA Workshop 


To celebrate Founders Day, the 
PTA of Washington School, Kings- 
port, Tenn., planned a health workshop. 
The Parent-Teacher Associations of 
other schools joined forces, and guests 
from two neighboring cities were in- 
vited. The U. 8S. Office of Education 
and the National Recreation Associa- 
tion furnished consultant service for 
two days. 








Conservation Loan Packet 


A loan packet on conservation is now 
available to curriculum workers, work- 
shop groups, and similar working com- 
mittees in elementary and secondary 
schools. The materials in the packet 
have been assembled through the com- 
bined efforts of the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service, the U. S. Forest Service, 
the U. S. Office of Education, and the 
U. S. Soil Conservation Service. The 
packet contains publications dealing 
with the various aspects of conservation 
as these have been developed by various 
government agencies. 

Only a few of these packets have been 
assembled because there has been no way 
of determining the demands for such 
materials. Since the packet was de- 
signed not for use by pupils in classes 
but as an aid to curriculum workers, it 
is believed that a small number of pack- 
ets will meet the requests. The loan 
period is for no more than 3 weeks un- 
less special arrangements are made 
when placing the request. Users must 


pay the expenses of returning the 
packet. All requests should be sent to 


the Specialist for Science, Elementary 
Education Division, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington 25, D. C. 


Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation Meets 


The American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation, which is a department of the 
National Education Association, will 
feature the elementary school field at 
its fifty-second annual convention in 
Seattle, Wash., April 21-26. A National 
Elementary School Committee, whose 
chairman is Edwina Jones, supervisor 
of health and physical education in the 
Cleveland Public Schools, is planning a 
program at this meeting. Part of the 
meetings will use the workshop proce- 
dure, and others will be given to 
speeches and demonstrations. 

Mrs. Pearl Wanamaker, president of 
the National Education Association, 
will open the meeting, April 21. Gen 
eral Maxwell Taylor of West Point, Dr. 
Joseph Wolffe of the Wolffe Heart 
Clinic, Philadelphia, and Dr. Raymond 
Allen, president of the University of 
Washington, are other speakers on the 
program. 
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Services to Youth in Public 
Libraries 


by Nora E. Beust, Specialist for School and Children’s Libraries 


(ke STIMULATE reading interests 
through individual and group read- 
ing guidance is the aim of the young 
people’s librarian. Ever since this need 
for special library services was recog- 
nized in the beginning of the twentieth 
century by some socially alert public 
librarians, efforts have been made to in- 
troduce youth to wider reading horizons. 
Methods vary according to human and 
physical resources. Some of the activi- 
ties being carried on in cooperation 
with youth follow traditional lines, but 
others are innovations that may indi- 
cate trends in library services of tomor- 
row. 

A few of the projects * that have aided 
in creating desirable attitudes toward 
books and reading follow: 


Series of Monthly Programs 
Sponsored 


“Roads to World Understanding” is 
the name of a series of monthly pro- 
grams sponsored by the Youth Depart- 
ment of the Cleveland Public Library, 
the World Friends Clubs of the Cleve- 
land Press (Scripps-Howard), the 
Council on World Affairs, and the 
Cleveland Museum of Art. The pro- 
gram is planned for youth of high school 
and early college age, whether in or out 
of school. The programs are held in 
the auditorium of the Cleveland Public 
Library. 

“The Netherlands—Problems of a 
Small Country” was the subject selected 
to inaugurate the series in October 1945. 
The sponsors endeavored to use, in these 
programs centered about key countries 
of the world, techniques which they felt 
might aid in world understanding. 
Movies, talks, letters, interviews, dis- 
cussions, books, pamphlets, maps, re- 
cordings, panel discussions, dancing, 
singing, and exhibits were employed in 
the course of the series, though not all 
in one program. For example, a Braille 
letter by a blind high-school student in 
Canada was read by his blind pen-friend 
in Cleveland; a report was made by 


high-school girl of her visit to her Mexi- 
can pen-friend in Mexico City; a talk 
was given on the new educational sys- 
tem in Mexico by the Mexican Consul; 
recordings of the Cossack Choir and 
African veldt music were played; and 
an exhibit of French underground news- 
papers was held. 

Practically all of the programs in- 
clude an educational movie. Singing 
and dancing events serve the dual pur- 
pose of interesting the audiences and 
of drawing the nationality 
groups into the program. Exhibits per- 
tinent to each country are placed in 
special cases on the ground floor of the 
library. The Cleveland Museum of Art 
lends articles of artistic merit, such as 
the Dunkirk cup, an outstanding col- 
lection of French laces, color reproduc- 
tions of paintings by leading artists 
from other countries. The Museum also 
assists in the interpretation of the ex- 


several 


hibits and arranges for the use of art 
created by the young people themselves. 

The programs are endorsed by both 
public and parochial schools as well as 
by other agencies serving youth. The 
meetings demonstrate that youth will 
attend educational programs outside of 
Not once has there been 
a disciplinary problem. Not once has 
there been a fee paid to any of the par- 
It is an example of private, 


school hours. 


ticipants. 
public, and commercial institutions co- 
operating successfully in presenting an 
educational service designed to lead the 
participants to the printed page for fur- 
ther information. 


Vocations Emphasized 
An example of library youth services 
carried on by one branch in Detroit was 
3 ; 4 r aw 
called “Let’s Look at the New World. 
The emphasis here was on vocations 
-ather than on world citizenship. The 
1 Basic material for this article was furnished 
by the Youth Departments in the public libraries 
of the following cities: Baltimore, Brooklyn, 
Cleveland, Denver, Detroit; Martin’s Ferry, Ohio; 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Newark, New York, 
Pittsburgh, Sacramento, St. Paul, Seattle; and 
Washington, D. C. 
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the series were decided by a 


subject Ss ol 


committee, including a boy and a girl 
from each high school in the district. 


Fashion, aeronautics, television, and en 
gineering were among the careers se 
lected for presentation. 

The people entered whole 
hearted!) this program. They 
earried on the publicity in their own 


VounY?g 


into 


schools, and arranged for newspaper 


publicity and radio spot announce- 


ments. 


Great Books 

Petworth Branch Library garden in 
Washington, D. C., was the setting for 
an experimental group discussion by 
teen-age youth of “The Great Books.” 
Four meetings were held during July 
1946. The books considered were: 
Plato’s Apology and Crito, Plutarch’s 
Aleibiad: sand A/exander, Machiavelli’s 
The Prince, and Shakespeare’s Julius 
Caesar. 

The young people were enthusiastic 
and asked that discussions be continued 
in the fall. A program of 16 meetings 
between October 1946 and March 1947 
was carried out. Credit for the success 
of the project was attributed in part to 
capable leadership, but the young peo- 
ple were often surprisingly acute in 
their observations. 


Reviews and Discussions 


The “Young Book Reviewers” meet 
each week with the librarian of New 
York’s Nathan Straus Branch Library 
for young people under 21 to discuss 
books selected by youth for broadcasts 
“ach Saturday morning. Authors, edi- 
tors, and other persons from the book 
world also take part in the broadcasts. 
Invitations to attend and take part in 
the book discussions are issued through 
circulars distributed by the library. 

Another activity carried on in New 
York City is the publication of Cireula- 
tin’ the News. 
of high-school students who say in the 


The editors are a group 


Foreword, “The purpose of the maga- 
zine is to promote reading, writing, and 
thinking.” 

The reviews, which at present com- 
prise most of the contents, are written 
by high-school students who have 
formed the Nathan Straus Reviewers. 
The young people believe that authors, 
editors, publishers, and critics will be 
interested in the honest, unbiased opin- 
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Young people prepare for an exhibit in the Minneapolis Public Library. 


ions of people under 21 if they are kept 
informed of them. It is also their opin- 
ion that since the Nathan Straus Li- 
brary is an experimental center, it 
would be a logical organization to spon- 
sor a review group. 

Members agree to read new books and 
write reviews. The Library furnishes 
new books, prints and distributes the re- 
views, and plans meetings for the inter- 
change of ideas with professionals from 
the book world. 

Minneapolis was one of the cities that 
tested the Pocket Books’ Teen-Age Book 
Show. This activity was a student par- 
ticipation program. Representatives 
from the various schools handled the 
publicity, both newspaper and radio. 
They also assisted in setting up the book 
exhibit. “Read today—Star Tomor- 
row,” the theme of the show, was used in 
Windows were deco- 
rated with varicolored and different 
sized stars. Around the room abeve the 
bookshelves appeared the names of all 
of the participating high schools, cut 
from paper of the appropriate color. 
A guest book, in which students signed 
their library card number, was a popu- 
lar feature. The school having the most 
signatures in proportion to its enroll- 
ment had the privilege of selecting ten, 
five, three, and two books respectively 
from the special list to add to the collec- 
tion. The books were distinguished by 
a bookplate commemorating the school’s 


the decorations. 


activity in the exhibit. Cleveland, New- 
ark, and Washington, D. C., also re- 
ported good results from the Teen-Age 
Book Show. 


Library Quarters 


It is interesting to notice the kind of 
library quarters in which services for 
youth are carried on. Examples of 
separate buildings are: (1) The new 
Nathan Straus Branch Library houses 
only books for youth and welcomes all 
youth under 21 in New York City. It 
has clubrooms, radio, phonograph, and 
exhibit space. (2) The Ella K. Me- 
Clatchy branch library in Sacramento 
is a which 
adapted to the informal uses of a young 
The home was pre- 
sented as a memorial to their mother 
It is lo- 
cated in a pleasant residential district 
and is near several schools, The rooms 
are spacious, and the furnishings left 
by the donors set a high standard of 
grace and beauty. 

Many libraries house youth services 
within the central and branch library 
buildings. The following are illustra- 
tions of types: (1) The Stevenson Roem 
for Young People in Cleveland is lo- 
cated on the third floor of the main li- 
brary. The room, which celebrated its 
twenty-first birthday last year, was de- 
signed as a recreational reading room 


12-room house has been 
people’s library. 


by a public-spirited family. 
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A youth room of modern design in the St. Paul Public Library. 


for high school age. A browsing alcove, 
located in the center of the suite of 
rooms, is furnished with comfortable 
chairs, low tables, and floor lamps to 





The 


provide atmosphere for reading. 
books are arranged on the shelves ac- 
cording to young people’s reading in- 


terests. (2) Denver’s Young People’s 


Division is located in an alcove inside 
the door of the John Cotton Dana open. 
shelf room, just off the main lobby of 
the library. It is thus situated within, 
rather than apart from, the Circulation 
Department, and young people who 
come to the registration or information 
desks can easily be directed to it. (3 
Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore 
has a young people’s collection located 
in the central building with adult de- 
partments. There young people are in- 
troduced to adult reading in as many 
fields as possible. 

Service to young people, to quote the 
readers’ adviser in Minneapolis, “is as 
important in the library as orientation 
classes are in college.” In the transi- 
tion from juvenile to adult reading, 
youth should have the opportunity to 
receive guidance in the selection of 
books as well as information in regard 
to the use of the library’s resources. It 
is encouraging to note that schools and 
other youth-serving agencies appre- 
ciate the contribution that public li- 
braries have to offer youth. 





Second Pan American Congress 
on Physical Education 


Following are Agreements, Resolu- 
tions, and Recommendations of the Sec- 
ond Pan American Congress of Physical 
Education, which October 1-15, 
1946, in Mexico, D. F. The Congress 
was called by the Secretariat of National 
Defense, National Department of Physi- 
cal Education and Pre-Military Instruc- 
tion. 


met 


Introduction to the Report 

The First Pan American Congress of 
Physical Education was held in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, in July 1943. At this 
meeting a Permanent Secretariat was es- 
tablished and plans were made for regu- 
lar meetings to be held every two years 
thereafter. The war caused postpone- 
ment of the second scheduled meeting 
until October 1946. 

An Organizing Committee 
pointed to plan for the Second Con- 
gress. This committee set up an agenda 
and outlined problems for study. The 


was ap- 





problems were grouped under the fol- 
lowing five general headings: Educa- 
tional Principles and Methodology of 
Physical Education; Biology, Medi- 
cine, and Science applied to Physical 
Education; Organization of Physical 
Education ; Educational Policy and So- 
ciology, Pan Americanism, Teachers of 
Physical Education; Technical 
Sports and Sports for Free Time. 

In this report the problems under 


and 


these general headings are given num- 
bers which correspond to the numbers 
of the items of the agenda. If the Con- 
gress acted upon a problem the result 
is indicated by Roman numerals which 
correspond to the original numeral 
given the problem in the agenda. 

If no papers were presented or if no 
action was taken on any topic, the num- 
ber is listed with a statement indicating 
that no resolutions were offered. It is 
hoped that the scope of each problem 


can be determined by the record of the 
action taken. 

Opportunity was offered for the pres- 
entation of papers or problems which 
had not been listed in the agenda. The 
action taken on problems so introduced 
is listed under the heading of “Free 
Topic.” 

This Congress established the Pan 
American Institute Directive 
Committee to give continuity and im- 
plementation to the work of the Con- 
gress. The Constitution and By Laws 
of the Institute, with the names of the 
Directive Committee, are included in 
the report. 

The official report of the Congress 
was in Spanish and the translation 
which follows is as literal and accurate 
as possible. This may account for any 
unusual or different use of professional 


with a 


terms. 
k wk 

The Declaration of Mexico 

The Second Pan American Congress 
of Physical Education assembled in 
Mexico City, D. F., fulfilling its primary 
function of establishing the basic prin- 
ciples for this type of education on the 
American continent, hereby formulates 
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the following Declaration of Principles 
of Pan American Physical Education, 
which it denominates The Declaration 
* Mexico: 

Physical education in America is 
a ae oe h contributes to the re- 
affirmation of the unity of the continent, 
and raises the biological and moral po- 
tential of our countries. 

, Physic al education must reach be- 
md the school to the end that it m: Ly 
assume a social and human dimension 
which will influence the individual 
throughout his entire life. 

The foregoing principle takes for 
granted : 

(a) That it is the obligation of the State to 
guarantee that the child will be born under 
physical and social conditions which will as- 
sure him of a normal life, and that his child- 
spent in joyful and happy en 

which he will have all the 


hood will be 
yironment in 
elements necessary for the development of his 
physical, aesthetic and psychic development. 

(b) That the 
growth of biological and moral potentialities, 
as well as the physical development of the 
child and the youth for his future activity as a 
productive 
of aggression, as a powerful guarantee of con- 
tinental defense 


school must guarantee the 


element in peace, and in the face 


(ec) That the State must continue the work 
of Physical Education in the post-school pe- 
riod, keeping it in the reach of the people 
either by its own action or through State aid 
to private initiative, insuring to everyone, both 
men and women, the possibility and the means 
of participation, not in the 
tators, but as 


capacity of spec- 
participants. Only 
application to the great 
masses of the population can Physical Educa- 
tion exercise 


actual 
through scientific 


its beneficent influence on the 
whole people. 

The first step in the realization of 
the work of Pan American Physical 
Education lies in the proper training of 
the experts who are to direct and teach 
it. The physical education program of 
a nation has a direct relationship with 
the efficiency of its teachers, and its 
value in the program of general educa- 
tion is intimately bound to the technical 
and scientific training of its specialized 
personnel. 

4. Taking into account the important 
values of physical education in school 
work, and the special characteristics 
which distinguish it from the body of 
other school subjects, the teachers should 
be trained in special institutes or schools 
of university level, with the independ- 
ence necessary for the organization of 
studies in keeping with their own teach- 
ing staff. 

The pe 


culiar conditions of the 
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American republics as regards 
language, cul- 
ture, and social reality, demands the 
establishment in the physical education 


program of a unity of biological, tech- 


race, 
historical development, 


nical, and social doctrine. 

Unity of biological doctrine means 
that all physico-educational techniques 
should be subordinated to the anatomi- 
cal, functional, and psychic study of 
the human organism, it being remem 
bered that physical education is subject 
to continued 
advances made in the field of biological 


revision according to the 


sciences through experimentation. 

Unity of technical doctrine means 
that formative physical activities should 
be made the foundation of all physical 
education work. They should be grad- 
uated according to the age and sex of 
the individual, and tend to produce the 
harmonious development of the indi- 
vidual as a whole. 

Unity of social doctrine implies the 
idea of establishing unrestricted 
physical education for the masses, cen- 
tering the action on the school and pro- 


basic 


letarian masses, all subject to didactic 
and organic techniques in keeping with 
the social reality. 

The concept of continental unity 
and power should strengthen in the 
peoples of our hemisphere the basic idea 
that each individual is a unit of human 
capital which ought to be potentially 
increased in health, vigor, and capac ity 
for his contribution to the economic and 
moral progress of the peoples. 

Physical education is an essential 
factor in the total democratization of 
America, a fertile field of brotherhood 
for all, regardless of race, color, sex, 
creed, or social position. 

Mexico, D. F., October 14, 1946 
(Signed) The President 
Brie. Gen. ANTONIO Gomez VELASCO 
(Signed) First Secretary 
Proressor Rusen Lorez Hinovosa 


Educational Principles and 
Methodology of Physical 
Education 

I. Whereas it is desirable to adopt a 
Pan American program of physical 
education, setting up its fundamental 
bases and principles as well as its com- 
mon objectives, the Second Pan Ameri- 
can Congress of Physical Education 
resolves : 


That. 


for the elaboration of a Pan 


American program of physical educa- 
tion, it is necessary first to establish a 
set of scientific and philosophical prin- 
ciples which will serve as a working 
base so that, regardless of the special 
features of each nation, it-will be pos 
sible to set up common general stand- 
ards. 

The fundamental principles of 
Sella al education in America should 
4 inspired in the democratic ideas 
which obtain in the institutional life of 
our countries. They should fill the pe- 
culiar needs of each country and mold 
themselves into a National Law of Phys- 
ical Education. 

Il. Whereas it is necessary to estab- 
lish fundamental conditions which 
should satisfy a system of physical edu- 
cation, the Second Pan American Con- 
gress of Physical Education agrees: 


That it should be directed to the 
training of the whole individual to be 
a useful element in society. 

That it should be based on philos- 
ophic ‘al and scientific principles. 

That it should consider the evolu- 
time of the individual biologically, 
psychically, and socially. 

That it should take geographical 
conditions and the possibilities of actual 
realization into account. 

That it should be based on the es- 
sential objectives of the general educa- 
tional program established by each 
nation. 

III. With reference to the concept of 
physical education as a part of educa- 
tion, the Second Pan American Con- 
gress of Physical Education declares: 


That physical education is the 
basis of all education and should have 
a bio-psycho-socio-philosophical char- 
acter. . 

IV. In regard to the place of physical 
education in the educational program 
and in the school schedule, the Second 
Pan American Congress of Physical 
Education believes : 


That physical education, as the 
basis of general education, should have 
the same rank as the other subjects in 
the program of studies. 

That physical education should be 
related closely to the other educative 
activities of the school, especially to 
hygiene and medical services, 

That physical education be allotted 
the time necessary for the fulfillment of 
its task, in keeping with the importance 
assigned to it in the preceding point. 

That in regard to the time (hour) 
at which physical education should be 
presented, the special geographical con- 
ditions of each region should be taken 
into consideration. 











V. Whereas it is necessary to deter- 
mine precisely the activities to be in- 
cluded in the physical education pro 
grams of elementary, secondary, profes 
sional, industrial, and higher schools, 
the Second Pan American Congress of 
Physical Education resolves: 


1. That it is necessary to adopt some 
general points of view (criteria) to 
serve as a base in the elaboration of a 
program, the following being recom 
mended for consideration : 


(a) Know the philosophic and scientific 
principles upon which the 
try’s general education program is based, es 
pecially those which have reference to phys 
ical education ; 

(b) Establish the general and specific ob 
jectives of physical education, at the respec 
tive levels of instruction ; 

(c) Determine the biological, physical, and 
social traits of the child and the character- 
istics of the process of physical education in 
the different school grades; 

(d) Ascertain the time and frequency al- 
loted to physical education in programs now 
in force; 

(e) Determine the time that should be de 
voted to the three periods of the school year: 
Organization of work, period of realization, 
and the period of completion and evaluation ; 

(f) Indicate the order of importance the 
various materials and activities in the phys 
ical education program of each grade or divi 
sion should have; 

(g) Distribute physical education activities 


respective coun 


according to the environment in which they 
are to take place, 

2. The Second Pan American Con 
gress of Physical Education further re- 
solves to publish in the Annals of the 
Congress all papers dealing with this 
topic, to the end that the various coun- 
tries may adopt in their respective pro- 
grams the most appropriate physical 
education activities. 

VI. In the matter of general prin 
ciples to govern the practical tests for 
the evaluation of systematic physical 
activities, the Second Pan American 
Congress of Physical Education re- 
solves: 


To recommend the substitution, in 
place of the traditional physical educa- 
tion examination, of a Cortificate of 
Physical Education which will permit 
the pupil to be promoted from one group 
to another, and effort being made to in 
sure that the pupil’s performance be cor 
related statistically with the various an 
thropometric physical data employed as 
a basis for the initial classification. 

VII. In regard to the topic “Gymnas 
tic Progression,” the Second Pan Amer 
ican Congress of Physical Education 
holds: 


|. That it is not advisable to adopt a 
rigid gymnastic progression, inasmuch 
as, in general, the sequence of exercises 
is subordinated to the biophysical and 
social conditions of the pupil, to the ma- 
terial conditions of work, and to the 
character of the environment. 

2. That notwithstanding the above, 
it is possible to set up general norms 
which will serve as a base for a session 
of gymnastic exercises—norms tending 
to insure the proper amount of exercise 
and serving as a guide to the teacher so 
that, in harmony with his own knowl- 
edge, initiative, and experience, he may 
succeed in attaining the desired results. 


VIII. The Second Pan American 
Congress of Physical Education, con- 





sidering: 

That the writings of Dr. Inezil Penna 
Marinho under the titles of “Physical 
Education for the Physically Defec- 
tives,’ “Subsidies for the Study of the 
Problem of Physical Education for 
Mental Defectives,” and “Physical Edu- 
cation for Deaf-mutes,”’ constitute a 
magnificent contribution to the study 
of physical education imparted to chil- 
dren of these classes, resolves: That 
these writings be published in the An- 
nals of the Second Congress. 

Whereas: 

1. Physical education for girls should 
emphasize the traits that are peculiar to 
women ; 

2. The objectives of physical educa- 
tion for girls should correspond to the 
psychical, somatic, and functional char- 
acteristics of the sex; and 

3. Considerations of organic-func- 
tional, methodological, and experimen- 
tal character do not indicate the neces- 
sity of establishing different treatment 
in physical education for boys and girls 
under 10 years of age, as recommended 
in Sections VI and XVI of the report of 
the First Pan American Congress of 
Physical Education, 

The Second Pan American Congress 
of Physical Education resolves: That 
physical education activities for girls 
should be set up according to objectives 
of their own, both formative and recrea- 
tional, and should tend always to de- 
velop the natural activities of grace, 
beauty, and femininity. The games and 
sports for girls should be governed by 
special regulations. 


Biology, Medicine, and Science 
Applied to Physical Education 


I. The Second Pan American Con- 
gress of Physical Education, consider- 


ing: 


1. That homogeneous grouping of ip. 
dividuals for the practice of phy sical ed. 
ucation is a medical-educational prob. 
lem of inescapable necessity ; 

2. That the proper dosage (measure. 
ment of the quantity of exercise) and 
the employment of the different types 
demand the formation of groups with 
equivalent capacities; 

3. That homogeneous grouping has as 
its object the bringing together in q 
single group of individuals who make 
possible the application (employment) 
of exercises that are similar in intensity 
and complexity ; 3 

. That there should be homogeneous 
grouping for each type of activity; and 

5. That classification should be based 
further on weight, age, stature, and vi- 
tality, 

Recommends: 


1. That for all homogeneous group- 
ing, consideration should be given to: 
(a) The complete medical examination. 

(b) The biometric and characterological 
examination. 
(c) Tests of physical fitness. 


2. That the Morphological Equilib- 
rium Index, which by resolution of the 
Second Congress will be published in the 
Report of the Congress, be employed in 
the countries of the continent to effect 
homogeneous grouping among the 
school children, as an experiment con- 
trolled by physicians and teachers, to 
the end that the results may be pre- 
sented before the Third Congress. 

II. The Second Pan American Con- 
gress of Physical Education, consider. 
ing: 

1. That the Pignet Index * is not ade- 
quate for the determination of individ- 
ual worth; 

2. That the Morphological Equilib- 
rium Index and the typological classi- 
fication which results upon its combina- 
tion with stature is regarded as more ac- 
ceptable; and 

3. That in the evaluation of the in- 
dividual, special importance is laid on 
vital capacity, 

Recommends: 


1. That the determination of individ- 
ual worth should be based on: 
General medical examination and 
physiological 
Equilibrium 


(a) 
(b) Anthropometric 
(Morphological 


and 
measurements 
Index and vital capacity) 

III. The Second Pan American Con- 
gress of Physical Education, consider- 
ing: 

1. That the individual record, i 
its psycho-morpho-physiologico-medi- 


educational 
American 


physical 
Pan 


methods of 
used in several 


1These are 
measurement 
countries. 
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cal aspect S, permits a view of the whole 
individual ; 

9. That through the medium of sta- 
tistics this record permits the compara- 
tive study of both school children and 
adult athletes of America: 

3. That uniformity in examination 
methods and in nomenclature (termi- 
nology) 1s indispensable, 


Resolves: 


1. To recommend the adoption of a 
uniform Pan American Record Card for 
the recording of identical data which 
will constitute a clear, synthetic, and 
graphic picture of the health and total 
physical aptitude (fitness) of the ex- 
aminee. 

2. That the Pan American Institute 
of Physical Education appoint a com- 
mittee to formulate the record card. 


IV. The Second Pan American Con- 
gress of Physical Education, consider- 
ing: 

1. That it is necessary to determine 
the normal average type of the races 
of America, and 

2. That to do so, it is necessary that 


initial work be carried on in each 
country, 

Recommends: 

1. That the official organization 


(agency) in charge of physical educa- 
tion in each country should sponsor ac- 
tivity of this nature, the results to be 
presented to future Pan American Con- 
gresses, 

V. The Second Pan American Con- 
gress of Physical Education, tonsider- 
ing: 

1. That the intervention (coopera- 
tion) of the physical specialist in phys- 
ical education is fundamental to the 
provision of a scientific basis for this 
instruction so that it may protect the 
health of the individual, 


Recommends: 


1. That in all physical education ac- 
tivity, the participation of a medical 
doctor specialized in physical educa- 
tion, collaborating with the experts in 
this field of education in the general 
orientation which the activities must 
have, is indispensable. 


VI. The Second Pan American Con- 
gress of Physical Education, consider- 
ing: 

1. That the health of the individuals 
working in the various branches of 
physical education should be protected ; 

2. That those who as a consequence of 
athletic and sports practices may have 
suffered accidents or injuries should be 
brought back to normal condition ; 
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has in traumatology shoul 


nized ; 

4. That there does not exist in the 
American countries an adequate number 
of studies dealing with physiological 
questions to serve as a foundation for 
building the basis of scientific physical 
education; and 

5. That the field of action 
physical education teacher and 
kinesiologist should be delimited, 


3. That the value which ki esiology 
| 


by recoy 


of the 
the 


Recommends: 


1. The establishment of kinesiological 
sanitariums or centers of functional 
therapy, either independent or annexed 
to hospital services. 

2. Experimental research on the glu- 
cose tolerance curve in muscular work 
(activity) and its relations to physical 
activity; and also the investigation of 
the consumption of thiamine in muscu- 
lar work. 

3. That the physical education teach- 
er who is not specialized in kinesiology 
should not work in kinesitherapy, and, 
similarly, that the kinesiologist who 
does not hold a title in physical educa- 
tion should not act as a teacher of that 
subject. 

4. That in ascertaining the degree of 
efficiency of the circulatory system the 
Martinet test be used, because of the 
simplicity of its application—although 
this test should not be regarded as ab- 
solute, greater significance being given 
to X-rays and electrocardiographs. 

5. That the frequency of the strength 
syndrome in athletes be determined as 
a work of experimental and statistical 
nature, 

6. That women should not be de- 
prived of the opportunity to engage in 
physical exercises during the catamenia, 
for such exercises play a salutary role 
in the disturbances of this period which 
are not related to infectious processes. 

7. That physical exercises should not 
be engaged in during the days of the 
menorrhea and are indicated in the 
epoch of the menopause. 

8. That exercises may be engaged in 
during the period of gestation (preg- 
nancy) and after childbirth, according 
to individual conditions. 

9. That the recommendations con- 
tained in numbers 6, 7, and 8 are based 
on the work of physical education 
teachers under the supervision and di- 
rection of physicians. 


VII. The Second Pan American Con- 
gress of Physical Education consider- 
ing: 

1. That the measurement of the physi- 
cal capacity of the pupils by the method 
of minimum tests, determining which 


tests should be given and what should 
be their practical application, is a mat- 


(er of importance for physical education 
In school: 

That the papers (studies) pre- 
sented in the Congress make it possible 
to reach definite solutions, 


Resolves: 


1. To recommend that this problem 
be included in the Agenda of the Third 
Congress and that the official agencies 
of physical education give it due atten- 
tion, to the end that experimental find- 
ings may be reported in this regard. 


VIII. The Second Pan American 
Congress of Physical Education, con- 


sidering: 


1. That it is not possible to dictate any 
resolution whatsoever concerning the 
problem of physical education and 
sports in regions of high altitude, be- 
cause of lack of sufficient scientific data, 


Recommends: That this problem be 
included in the Agenda of the Third 
Congress. 

IX. The Second Pan American Con- 
gress of Physical Education, consider- 
ing: 

1. That individuals who receive physi- 
cal education should be given correct 
and normal nourishment ; 

2. That the solution of the problem of 
nourishment should be based on an 
hygienic-economic criterion which calls 
for the collaboration of dietitians and 
dietologists; 

3. That a diet proper for physical 
work should be given; 

4. That physical education will be 
efficacious in the improvement of the 
physical conditions of the child only 
when he is given a balanced diet, 


Recomends: 


1. To urge the governments of the 
American Republics to give greater at- 
tention to the problem of undcana 
ment among children and youth, thus 
bringing about a decrease in child un- 
dernourishment. 

2. That a course in children’s nutri- 
tion and diet be included in the study 
of programs of the Physical Education 
Institute. 

3. That a diet proper for physical ac- 
tivities should contain the necessary ele- 
ments on the following base: 

(a) Sources of vitamin complex B; meat, 
yeast and preparations that contain these. 

(b) Sources of alkaline values, especially 
fruits and vegetables (green). 

(c) For work requiring rapid and continu- 
ous contraction, sources of creation or of its 
chemical forerunners (broth, meat, jelly). 

(d) Adequate distribution of these foods 
during the periods in which sports tests are 
to be held. 


(Concluded in June issue) 
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